‘ - NEW CASTLE, Ind. * 

=] -  . +STRIKEBREAKING by small arms turned into strikebreaking by 
a heavy armaments last week as.the might of the Indiana National Guard 
office at New YoR, N. ¥.. under .. was wheeled into position against the striking workers of the Perfect Circle. 
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Vol. XX, No, 42 In less than a week after arm- CIO United Auto Workers 
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full range of army wea 


4 ap * Price 10 Cents ed strikebreakers had shot down pickets, the plant here was re- 
INSIDE THE WORKER National Guard at New Castle 
; S. error BO i et Go ee ee ee of troops in battle gear. 
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ee Sica, | most dramatic demonstration of 
March on Capital, union-busting under the big 
“sh “4 : @ 2 
Sen. Eastland ; Administration. 
vo The official nature of the 
—See Pa pA Rees RPS ONT Sk SRE a 
re Be See | ¥ | Ete unmistakably clear inthe fact 
= : : = : ; Ss = a % | % : SAE ORE sas : that the president-on-leave ~ of 
hentia Teetor, assistant -secretary of 
A Another Negro. commerce in the Eisenhower 
To Congress | 


_ 


opened by the com . - This 
time, the~> workers found them- 
selves faced not with rifles and 
shotguns. but with Sherman 
tanks, 90-m.m. cannons and the 


Teetor has for two years been 
touring the country as a cabinet 
official, making labor - hating 
speeches to employers and veri- , 
fying to them that a new anti- | 
union policy was in effect in 
Washington. | 


business Republican Eisenhower 
Spurs Racist Drive 
, strikebréaking policy was made 
Detroit May Name this corporation. is Lothair - 
cabinet. 
—See Page 2 
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: ed from New Castle's -Republi- 
MISSISSIPPI ecg ik Re | 7 : tpg. ©.  Can- Mayor Paul MacSGormack, 
) —See Page 3 The National Guard, armed with machine-guns and tanks, at the entrance of the Perfect Circle 
* ‘plant in New Castle, Ind.; whose workers have been striking since July. —_- 


who has for ten weeks been 
aan the PC strikers, to Re- 
. publican Gov. George |. Craig, 
Larry Doby, a 
~ Jackie Robinson gai 
Hit Miss. Terror “ah 
and said 


who called the troops out on 
n scab-protectign duty, to the Re- 

publican cabinet, where the “big 
three” union-busters are Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair 


: —See Page 2 
Chicago Churches Call 


For March Oct. 22 


—See page 2 
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A Brake or a Spur 
To Geneva Spirit? 
—See Page 5 
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POLITICAL POT 

IS BOILING 

GOP Unveils 
Remodeled Nixon; 
DeSapio Tries to 
Stop Stevenson 


force us to inform you, the readers and partners 
in this newspaper enterprise, that we are in very 
rough shape indeed, 

We received last- week only $2,700 in re- 
sponse to the current $64,000 fund appeal. As 
we've said before, we need from $5,000 to $6,000 
a week in response to the appeal from curvent 
operation—and more if we're to realize our goal 
by Dee, 1. 

The $2,700 last week was a drop of more 
than $700 from the previous week, .which itself 
was far below Our need. 

Because you, the readers, are partners in pub- 
lishing The Worker, you are entitled to know the 
facts. You must know, too, that as a result of 
our inability te develop the fund campaign to 
the point where he had hoped and expected it 
would be today, the existence of our paper is 
extremely precarious. 

Many readers have responded magnificently, 


it now. You 


He went on to say that the five-year-old 


and the éxpressions of devotion to 


wonderful. But we need the response of many 
—See Page 4 others to make it. 
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Assignment U.S.A. 


h paper'truly _— girl who accom 


ies the man bringing his grub 


makes drawings of him which he will send to us, 


‘When Children Are Prey... 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


CROWDS seem bigger in 
of 


Manhattan than any I have 


the garment country 


The demonstration that was 
called jointly by Local 65 of the 
CIO and the NAACP was held 
ufider the image of the 14-year- 
old boy that the . photographs 
Fae in all his boyish, smiliug 
exuberance before he went 
pee seer ore 


as though they happened today. . 
It so happened that Richard: B. 
Moore, the noted Negro “orator 
and I were working in the office 
- _the seh ope Labor De- 
ense one ‘night near midnight 
and received a te marked 
Paint Rock, Alabama. It. said 
nine Negro boys had been taken 
of a freight train c with 
rape, and death faced all, 
these boys the youngest of whom 


was 13 years old. 
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Weeks, Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphries and Secre- 
tary of Interior Douglas McKay, 
who is currently trying to break 
a strike of the workers in his 
Salem, Ore., auto agency. 

These facts and the muzzles 
of heavy arms confronting the 
workers in this series of Indiana 
towns blasted the weak plea of 
Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell that the Perfect. Circle 
situation was ee. 

WORKERS here immediately 
cited the bitter strike at. the 
Kohler plant in Wisconsin and 
a score of other examples of the 
fact that anti-labor. violence, the 
use of drastic anti-picketing in- 
junctions, the policy of: strike- . 
pare by staryation and stale- . 
mate had become the new battle- 
cry of employers under the Ei- . 
senhower regime, 

Union members = throughout 
Indiana, seeking to end the stale- 
mate at Perfect Circle, joined 
on Wednesday, Oct. 5 in a.dis- 
play of: solidarity at. the plant, 
Before that_ morning “was over, 
the armed scabs inside the plant 
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Rep. Powell versus Sen. Eastland 


Urges Gvil Rights March as 
Racist Strives for Whitewash 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


REP. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL’S call last week for a “march on Washington” 


to demand 
men marked the rising wave 
Emmett Louis Till murder case. 
‘The Harlem Democrat's proposals 
were made to 20,000 workers at- 
tending a garment district rally co- 
sponsored by the CIO Retail, 
; Wholesale and 
Department Store 
Union (Dist. 65) 
and the National 
Association for 


of angry reaction against 


the 


Advance- | 


i 


ment of Colored | 


People. It was 
the largest out- 


door workers. 


meeting held in 

recent years. 
The shouts and applause which 
ge Rep. Powell's proposals 
er action was a fitting answer 
to both the silence of officials in 
Washi and® the further 


whitewash attempts of. Mississippi 


officials. 
IN 


* 
MISSISSIPPI, where on 
last 23 the two men charged 
with murder of the 14-year- 
old boy were acquitted by an all- 
white jury, a campaign is under 
way spearheaded by Gov. Hugh! 
White and Sen. James O. Eastland 
to justify the murder and the ver- 
dict to discredit the NAACP. 
Gov. White sent his personal aid, 
W. J. Chrisler, and a Jackson re- 
porter, Bill Spell, to Chicago in a 
Mississippi National Guard plane 
to harass Negro witnesses who had 
at a the Till murder case 


stories were carried last 

the ear age News 
in an attempt to show that the 
NAACP had held witnesses “cap- 
tive,” that the city of Chicago was 
terrorized by the NAACP and that 
southern whites were not safe on 
Chicago's South Side. Another 
Jackson Daily News Reporter, with 
the help of a plantation owner, 
visited Mrs. Amanda Bradley's hus- 
band, Alonzo, to get stateméfits 
useful to the white supremacists. 
* 


_ » ON OCT. 4, Sen. Eastland at- 
tributed activities such as that pro- 
posed by Rep. Powell to “news 
stories . .. emanating from Chi- 
cago’ in a campaign “directed by a 
licity organization.” Eastland’s 
statement, made to the. Jackson 


ifrom voting 


, Sy | 


‘Workers Union and the NAACP 
greeted his Internal Security Sub- 
committee investigatiing - “Com- 
munist riers as yee in Chicago. 
\Eastland decided after the picket- 
ing to remain in Mississippi. 

Rep. Powell in his speech, 
took note of the fact that the ter- 
ror campaign in. Mississippi was 
being run by “the entrenched 
white leadership to keep Negroes 
from gaining first 
elass citizenship.” The activity of 
Eastland, Gov. White and others’ 
proved - it. 

There was one fact overlooked 
by most of the Till meetings— 
Mississippi is currently conducting 
Abe a trial of -a Negro in Laure! 
Ww sounds exa like the 
frameup of Willie M all over 
again. The scene of the trial is 
Laurel, where Theldor Lang, a 


Real ‘Estate Board, came before | 
pickets of the CIO Packing House 


30-year-eld Negro is on trial with 


Larry Doby Says Federals Should 
Intervene in Mississippi Terror 


DETROIT. — ‘Larry Doby 
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Jersey as a ee the first 
exceptional de- 
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sage of an anti-lynching bill and the refusal to seat Mississippi Congress- 
the miscarriage of justice in the 


District Attorney Grover Woggett 
asking for the death penalty. 
* 


FURTHER north in the Delta 
metropolis of Memphis, Tenn., six 
Negroes have been indicted on 
kidnap and rape chargés ‘on the 


an said by police to have a long 
recérd of drunkenness, disorderly 
conduct~and prostitution. Two of 
the six are 15 and 16 years of age. 
The police have done everything 


rest of the six with the Till case, 
by saying that one of the Negro 
youths told. the white woman's 
companion: . “One of our boys 
whistled. at a. white woman and 
they killed him. You'd better get 
going. | 

It is to the further shame of the 
Department of Justice that the FBI 


been indicted in Memphis 
with five ‘others. . 


The 


nis Mabry, 20, Coleman, 


protests 


of Ems 


word of a 36-year-old white wom-|: 


in their power to connect. the. ar-} 


four under arrest in. Mem- F 
phis ate: James Tidwell, 20, Den-] 
Thurm! 


16, and Robert Wright, 15. -An| fe 
junnamed defendant is still at Jarge. | P= 
| All along the line the Dikie-|#% 
crats were striking back ‘in. at- 
tempts to stem the world - wide ja 


\ 


- ‘DHE AMERICAN Civil Lib- 

erties Union came to the de- 
fense of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers in the government’s ef- 


’ of its rights, under national labor 
has charged that IUMMSW 
is a “communist infiltrated” or- 
ganization, as defined in the 
i Communist Control 


1 is ry “to. the American 
concept of liberty.” 
fh 2 


THE CONTEMPT - of -Con- | 
gress case’ of author Harvey 
‘O'Connor was taken under ad- 
visement by. Federal District 
Judge Joseph McGarraghy who 
- «is expected to‘ give a ruling this 
‘month. O'Connor | refused to 
answer questions about political 
beliefs before a McCarthy in- 
vestigating committee, invoking 
the First ‘Amendment as his 


| guarantee of freedom \of opin- 


ion. O'Connor, a labor jounial- 
ist, is the author of several books 
which have been. used in U. §. 
libraries overseas. The case was 
argued before the judge without 
a jury for three days in a Wash- 
- mgton court. 
. — BF be . * 

CARL’ BRADEN, Kentucky 
newspaperman, received the sup- 
“port of the Michigan CIO Coun- 
cil in his appeal against a fifteen- 
year “sedition” sentence in Ken- 
tucky. Braden was arrested -and 
eonvicted after selling a home 
in a lilywhite suburb. of Louis- 
ville to a Negro family and help- 
ing to defend the home agai 
racist attacks. The CIO News 
noted that Braden’s al is 
based on the argument that the 
state sedition laws are uncon- 
stitutional.. Steve Nelson, Smith 
Act defendant, is testing a simi- 


| Jar state “sedition” conviction be- 


fore the: Supreme Court, A ‘fa- 
vorable decision in the ‘Nelson 


© ACLU Defends Union 
® &Cennor Case Closes 


fort to deprive the trade union * 


serving a frameup Smith Act 
Sentence, observed a birthday 
Oct. 8. Friends are sending him 
birthday greetings, PMB 68051, 
Leavenworth Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Leavenworth, Kansas. — 
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case would mean Braden’s free- 
dom. é 
* 


“THE OHIO TRIAL of Smith 
Act defendants has been pos 
per to Oct. 31 by Judge Me- 

amee in Cleveland. Defendants 
in the case have subpoenaed all 
documents and books te be used 
by the government in the trial, 
and well as reports submitted to 
the government by «informers. 
The District Attorney has moved 
to quash the subpoena. 

* 

A MISTRIAL was declared 
in Boston in the contempt of 
Congress trial of Leon J. Ka- 


“amin, former Harvard University 


psychologist, because of a dem- 
onstration outside the courtroom 
for Sen. Joseph McCarthy. 
Judge Bailey Aldrich, dismissed 
the jury, and said that the ‘trial 
had been changed into 2 “pop- 
ularity” contest. Sen.. McCarthy 
was the chief. witness against 
Kamin, who had refused to give 
names of his associates in a Mc- 
Carthy committee witchhunt in 
1954. Kamin waived 
of trial by jury, and the 
case will continue to heard 
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arrested 21-year-old Leotha Wil-} es 
son in Chicago because he had} # 
along| 
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FOR ONCE in 94 years, the harvest. of Moses Wright is- | ott unpi 
d. dN thing less than a ravaging disaster broke the work habits of Wright's lifetime, It ‘was the crime’ that horrified 
erica and the world—the lynching of Emmett Till. Wright was here in Chicago this week. ‘In a lengthy interview with ~ 
| Worker, he told how his grand-nephew died, against the background of life on the Mississippi Delta. “I had hoped 


answers lead 4o the plantation-|since.” | South, which stand behind them. {long-staple cotton along the strip _ 
system, one step ‘re-| At Money, ee Weight farm farm-|' sear boss adyaneed me $50 a'of bottomland between the Yazoo 


}moved. chattel slavery—and)ed @ 28-acre plot, 25 simple (month for six months,” seine lend the Mississippi Rivers. Hi 
is is 
to people like Moses Wright. - se oping simple | wight ye “Then we divided thea heed wtettine ton) ily, his wife 
“Theré were seven of us share-|@¢s i we “ aye monet | Out of my sHare was and three grown sons, and the 
1 t jpedicme: Aged the end-|Geducted the advance money, the help of several nephews wlio 
G. C. Frederick,” ‘he’ rep bill et Sage san, Hisnster (00%. OF tractor-ploughing the plot,! would come down from Chicago 
“We'd been there 'since 1 flood ue gee i i "the cost ‘of fertilizer, feed plus|to help with the pone at 1 
then I've been doing. this same r sis speed, Sa ha: other things.” | each year. 
ov. ty Mississippi since I was a pra at d sense the grinding | As he talked. of his years of toil, 
SEEK out why the body. of|Chi is he Wright... st occasionally 
Y 4 = Wright recalled that ew Aud-4e the scithuetic o:dhee- gh make a. bow] of his lar tommy 
younger 


this - 14-year-old lad, sa 
and water-bloated, a days: he. worked three} cr you could see the super- | st hands and. to rest his in it 


tot ‘bacigeet tn the ‘Tiehin; le Sodead epi acaepiion hentl on the Ul oouametion that makes this : | for a moment. ; 
in ‘the Tallahatchie River. The} li Central Railroad. “We got ‘tem profitable to the planta Wright was ~ There. were years, he said, 
reasons deal less with persons|/90 cen he said, “but I} bosses ‘and to the big banks and| worst wee among the Negro and when he didn’t clear anything. “I 


—se 


ts a day,” 
with a social system. The! lived better then than t have ever! insurance companies; North and;white* choppers who raise the| (Continued on Page 14) 


Mississippi: Profile of a State 


ate THE FIRST. European to gaze upon what is now the state of Mississippi was DeSoto, the Spanish oxplixek and 
we. might have heard little of that except for the fact that it was on Mississippi soil that he encountered that great winding 
father of waters from which the state got its name. DeSoto reached the Mississippi River in 1540 ten miles southwest of 
Clarksdale, apparently followin eo was already a well-travelled Indian trail. Driving each day from Clarksdale where we 
newspapermen lodged during the Emmett Till case trial to Sumner, in Tallahatchie County, ‘where the trial took place, I 


nicl to ects thie: tsall aetee gener edbcngia 
“Charlie's Trace,” named for an Bg familiar to later 
white settlers and a stone and metal plaque marked where 


it bisected the wide flat concrete 
Rarer of Highway 61. | from $2 to $2.50 a hua- 
* 


DeSote must have made an 
descent. from the flathills 
‘pun north and south at the eastern 
rim of the state, for none of them’ 
are more than five or, six hundred 
feet above sea level. They slope 
Frag to the Yazoo River and. 
‘trossing that wide and pickers 
smoddy aream the Spank ¢ | gene: la- 
immediately was more plentiful now than 
‘aiie open the past. : 
Ee the incredibly flat delta 
we ag ata 
is Mississippi t ay. 
Almost 200 miles to the south!remaining 
of Charlie's Trace the Culf cea eae 


oo oni farm wera 
. had moved into the 
towns where they could get relief 
yellow pine. and during the harvest they 
w ends at a coastline ided a . ae of labor from which 
blue nets pri et live|the planters could draw. 
, quiet Dayous old homes DESPITE spurt 
vals in beauty the rivieras of the rg Loe rey 
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14.5 percent, and that of 
ing Alabama rose 8 per- 

cent, Misgsissippi's declined, hov- 
— at a just ever two mil- 
lion. And the state ranks. 
tenth in the South in area and 
Lae in lation, in 1953 it was 
only 15th in business volume, 17th 
in past iaahiien and 7th in. retail 
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The lati here is not due. 
only to anxiety about the Presi- 
dent’s health for his own sake. 


There is another reason: relief that ; 


there is no immediate prospect that 
Nixon, for whom labor has the 


-lice poll. of GOP state chairmen 


showed Nixon is their fav can- 
didate if Eisenhower does 


feeling that he will serve: 
out his term. The “Nixon prob- 
lem,” as it is called here, thus con-; 
tinues but is less immediate than 
many believed a fortnight ago. 
* 


AS FOR the pushing, ambitious 
vice president, the inside story 
here is not a pretty one. His first 
reaction to the news of the Pres- 
ident’s heart attack, it is said, was 
to rush over to the home of Deputy 
Attorney General William Rogers, 
a close friend; to demand a legal 
ruling that he, Nixon, should take 
over the powers of the Presidency 


during Eisenhower's illness. ‘ 


According to this story, Rogers 
was disposed to consent but after! 
a telephone call to Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Browneil: then in 
Spain with former Gov. Tom 


Dewey, he declined. 


Since then Nixon~has applied 
himself with that actor’s skill. with 
which he is so tent to prov- 
ing himself the loyal and devoted 
aide of the ailing President. He 
has cancelled his scheduled trip 
abroad and scurried from meeting 

to meeting dressed in a subdued 
business suit and spéaking in new 


ton 
“the same politician” he used to be. 


Joseph and Stewast Alstop, the 
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ie 


ff ™! 
NIXON. 
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las “sure-footed and dignified” and 


all 
rel Freddd 
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syndicated columnists, praised him! 


attempted to gloss over his scan- 
dal-mongering and smear campaign, 
against Helen Gahagan Douglas 
in 1950. 

That this campaign to build up 
Nixon is already bearing fruit was 
revealed last week in a Gallup»poll 
which showed that among Repub- 


over Supreme Court Justice Ear] 


since Eisenhower's illness, gave 
Nixon 28 percent, Warren 24 per- 
cent, Harold Stassen 10 percent, 


and Tom Dewey 10 percent. 


* 
IT IS. 
that with 
the candidate 


isenhower not running,’ 


nation. But columnist Roscoe 
| Drecunnaind has taken pains to 


‘By MAX CORDON | 
ON ONE AND the same day a little over a week a 
men who aspire to become Democratic candidate 


| two 


licans Nixon is now the favorite; 


Warren. The poll, the first taken| # 


"sr md acknowledged : 

: upon whom the} 
President bestows his blessing} 
would have the odds for the. nomi-| 


N 


made 


. sd miles apast. In Groen f 
i Stevenson addressed 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Third Since Rightwing Took Over 


===" NewPower StruggleinN 
+. g ; 
THIS HAS furthered what ge | 


iness -Week magazine calls the 
“big build-up of Vice President 
Nixon” aiming at the nomination 
of the Wonder Boy when the Re- 
‘publicans hold their convention in| 
San Francisco Aug. 20, 1956. 
“Nixon -is strong with the profes- 
sionals,” said Business Week, 
meaning GOP politicians. “He 
talks their party language. And 
they like his rough campaigning 
technique. These men have real 
power in conventions.” | 
And a International News Sérv- 
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was the surprisingly big minority 
of 133 delegates to his majority 
323. ‘That was on the key power 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
A NEW FACTIONAL 


issues were either sidetracked of 
given the brushoff. 

This is the third major faction- 
al struggle between Curran and 
his erstwhile rightwing collabora- 
tors, since 1949 when he took over | 
unchallenged control of a union 
once-a proud militant, left-led or- 
ganization. 

The succession of power strug- 
gles between the officers continues 
despite the decline of the union 
once 100,000 strong, to contracts 
covering a total of only 35,185. 
jobs and a dués-paying member-, 
ship’ not very much above 


his friends; there is no telling when 
any one of them would be order-' 
ed to walk the plank. 


% 
ONE IMPORTANT indicator 
that all isnt going Curran’ way| 


.|during the debates, recalling last 
Loyalty to “Captain” Joe has cool- : 
‘ed considerably among the best of 


power struggle, with some of Joseph 
associates in last year’s inner brawl now s lated to walk the plank, dominated the week- 
long proceedings of the National Maritime Union's Tenth convention. The “porkchop' |h 


Curran’s closest top 


Another substantial minority—| 
80—was registered on a vote to ap- 
prove a section of the officers re- 
port condemning the position of 
Stone and vice-president Adrian 
Duffy. Both opposed Curran’s de- 
cision to bow to the, Taft-Hartley 
Law and the union books 
and hiring list to non-union sea- 
men on a claim that there was no 
further recourse in the union's 
fight to preserve the hard-won ro- 
Fireworks *were hot and thick 


year's dirt-tossing contest between, 
the then Curran - Stone - Duffy 
y Hulbert Warner now eliminat> 

ed. Stone who has been treasurer | 

of the union for 19 years, 

that first time he lea of 


Times: based on a release by 


stowed u 


Curran’s plan to eliminate his jobsj€*% 
was froma story in the New York{the 
git ni 


annual fee of $25,000 and insisted 
on paying cusens'd amounts, 


CURRAN said Stone and Duffy 
were “unworthy of the trust” be- 
them because 
opposed the plan to Taft-Hartley- 
ize the union's hiring hall. 


The convention did not settle 


elite 
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Ibany gathe 
fondly reealled the dear 


of the cold war, ere 
No 


“Geneva spirit” nonsense for then 
‘This contrast is of vast signifi- 
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JOSEPH CLARK : 
ON OCTOBER*27 the Big Four foreign ministers get together again in Geneva. 
will be. meeting om the instructions of the heads of state conferred in Geneva 
. ‘The foreign mimisters—Dulles of the U.S., Molotov of the USSR, Macmillan of 
abet uh ; 


France—will = 

oddly | prehensive plan for reduction and 
limitation of arms and the ban of 
nuclear weapons. 

Dulles reaffirms his for 
the Eisenhower proposal mu- 
tual aerial surv between the 
U.S. and USSR. Soviet Union, 
as Premier Bulganin said in his let- 
ter to Eisenhower, will accept that 
ei plan if it is combined with actual 

disarmament. So far Dulles is _re- 
aot cobteoton ollbet atten: 
t »bination inspection 
AND disarmament, disclosures 
2. Neutralizing Germany. 


AND their job will be compli- r. in hi n| What's so terrible about that? 
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All that’s meant by the 
neutralizing Germany is that Cer- 
man a forces will never again 
be part of a military alliance di- 
rected against ANY of the powers. 
_As a matter of fact the smash- 
‘ing victory for the German Social 
Democrats in lst week's Bremen 
fuljelections was proof that the West 
e-|German working people support 
tbe idea. of a guarantee against 
" 0 eg militarism, The repiriag 
te adopt forceful meth-|Secial Democrats opposed A 
as Jumping Joe McCar-|nauer’s policy- of rebuilding a 
following developments: advocated. so Wehrmacht and putting _its Givi- 
® The trend toward the reduc-| But while Dulles could not back ae ge Pee piety pointed 
tion of armed forces i Western down on that irreversible achieve-|0™" OM. aioe | obstacle to 
Europe. iment of Geneva he could and did | Untication ” een 
® Soviet efforts to “get a neu-|support views which will make me tangy Ae ages Egypt 
tralized Germany.” more difficult the actual settle-|* A tea ‘sc Com 
® Soviet relations with middle}ment of outstanding issues. —This|_ a 4 owyns ee 
east countries, including  the/brin us back to the developments : ne one somenow “see : 
Czech-Egypt arms for cotton trade.|which the State Department CON ey a for ae rare a _— 
ey a eS “ . . H : : we a Coun- 
, eee capt arp sa gi: Conaing, ecconting  ivieeoden alright, But Seviet arms 
— wee —_ . . . pen automatically bad. The truth 
© “The increase in reports that} (1. trend toward reducing |" be nada 
a serious effort is bemg made by/arms in ern Europe. oon “eg ten fi F then. BAL 
ne ee See ee East if the U.S. and the USSR 
vert President Chiang Kai-shek’s c- stl inaction sted telat tes ae 
Nationalist Army and governnient \o6 Cemeuk: Fibs the Sebekled othe 


on Formosa.” ing : 
Belore examining each — these |“ essi Be 4 _ pe a “7 
| reasons for “concern”. and va-| fici i y the Big Four|”’ nt Sovie é 
© Church Steps Forward | ious efforts to put» brake on < Geneva. ee Hance, the Soviet Union will take 
} Ne delegates and their (Geneva it's important to cite evi-| But ra than vailing this T-IDCASUTES, middle : 
oe saan Though offi- |dence provided last week about! attitude the job before the Foreign |eeds a negotiated settlement be 
cial meetings were egated, |the irreversible achievement of Ministers meeting will be a com- (Continued on Page 12) 
and some official social atiairs 4 ae ee ce : Hy as 
a mumber of separate events for GHOSTS IN DETROIT COURTROOM 
Negroes were scheduled. The 


whi segregation " 
va nape yr Aw dae, 98 Mississippi delegation led a suc- , . . i : 

) segregation y an ahi 
citizens regardless of 


only—a provision whick’ Negro | By CONRAD KOMOROWSKI , DETROIT 
delegates have been fighting _ ‘There were two ghosts in the Detroit courtroom of Chief Federal Judge Arthur F. 
within the Legion for years. {7 .dorle as he. presided at the proceeding to strip William Allan, veteran labor. reporter 
. and editor of the Michigan Worker, of his citizenship. From where the Judge sat on the 
f f ] soit Eco. prc tl Sahar tae otakaeh ield to the Gov t’ d nd ead teal ai up a whole new 
erence for Nationa ul throu t the trial by t ; ernment’s demand, and ‘wou 
i nomic Opportunity m he held Of ge Suprethe Court ustice boy impartially and fearlessly as did | field for McCarthyite political per- 
putes. | . , : ' Frank Murphy, hanging on op- for another Smith Act type of ver-' secution. 
: nik Ont: 2D, Ceaptie the Presifioat’s | wall acices the soda: Dimes abt omnia Allan. It would imperil the citizenship 
THE UNANIMOUS election _ illness, Vice President Nixon an- as though Justice Murphy's. ghost} U. S. assistant attofney Dwight|of many millions who, while never 
nounced, Sixty-six leaders of in- | were in the room, and his eyes put the pressure on for) members of the Communist Party, 
dustry and unions Have been jleoked down into the -ourtroom. wasilict: presenting did belong to any—any—organiza- 
It was Justice Murphy who Wrote}his case as if this were another) tion so designated many later 
ithe historic majority decision -of|Smith Act trial. |by the U. S. Attorney as 
ithe Supreme Court upholding; Al] Allan was naturalized 2 Communist front. ng 
}Communist : Party leader William}in 1935, bersky put the main; Such a ju t by the Court 
Schneiderman’s appeal against de- in his concluding argu-}|would mean that the Walter-Mc- 
naturalization, and his words were|ments on the McCarran Internal|Carran Act could be ied retro- 
i ith| actively to suit the po aims 
-'of the Administration in power. 
; | Y| This is the aim of the Govern- 
THE OTHER ghost was that of party of 1d | ment in the Allan case. | 
William O'Dell Nowell, informer,|that Congressional as Gis-| A judgment in favor of the de- 
professional witness and stool : with the wm .,ifense, ably presented by attorney 
| pigeon, who died recently. ‘The | : 
vernment introduced in this|Party. GIRS eres omy pe nos 
e tes- proceedi ng be- | traditi . ie the: Sebnel- 
a4 denaturalization | IZatic Case . against fascism. is 
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ansistent egr 

groups for a national FEPC with 

enforcement powers. 
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meted | ken 
judgment on Dec; 5. Thé proce 
se against Allan began on Sept. 
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been used — 


against the-Germans~in the last 
war. Martial law was declared. 


At New Castle we have seen 
another example of the union- 
busting pattern that big busi- 
ness seeks to put into general 
force inthe country, But im 
this case we see bloodshed and 
the open military might of the 
government enter the picture. 
To make the drama complete, 
the- head of the struck firm, the 
Perfect Circle Co., until he 
had to formally sever connec- 
tions for legal purposes, is Lo- 
thair Teetor, assistant secreta 
of commerce and Indianas 
GOP boss. 
oy the sienna art in 

ashington is dominat y @ 
“Cadillac cabinet” and that Re- 

blican administrations like 
Indiana Governor Craig's fol- 
low the Washington line, is not 


new to labor. The labor move-. 


ment has denounced the Wash- 
ington administration as big 
business from the start. Often, 
however, this charge has been 
based on issues that many 
workers don’t feel too close to 
their. lives. They ll draw the les- 
son of New Castle. 
* 

THE PATTERN followed in 
New Castle is a tamiliar one 
although most young people 
may not know the days when 
the “Mohawk Valley Formula” 


was the prevailing blueprint. 


' for strikebreaking. The name 
comes from the pattern worked 
‘ont successfully in the early 
| thirties.in New York by Reming- 
ton Rand and circulated by the 
: NAM for widespread applica- 
| tion. After that came a rash of 
strike shootings, including many 
killings, like South Chicago's 
Memorial Day “Little Steel” 
strike massacre in 1937, when 10 
were killed, 

Since the “Cadillac Cabinet” 
took over there has been an ef- 
fort to revive the “good old” 
. union-busting days. We have 
seen it in the numerous strikes 
dragging out for months, in the 
mass recruiting of scabs, in- 
creased use of armed guards and 
more provocation of violence. 
The Kohler Co. strike now in. its 
18th month is an outstanding ex- 

ample of the sy 


THE Perfect Circle foundry 
in New Castle, is one of the 


gs out for many 
the workers just 
while the number of 


increases. 


- challen 


: 


ery 
either take. the dismissals and 
just wait for months or ‘take the 
hallenge now and force a de- 
cision, Ca 
* 

THE UAW. was apparent! 
determined not to have adhe 
Kohler and called for solidarity 
action. The workers of almost 
all major plants in-New Castle 
including the Chrysler plant that 
employes 4, . downed tools. 
Thousands of UAW members in 
plants throughout Indiana 
dropped work and piled into 
cars.. An estimated 5,000 turned 
i for . Gosnpetsation at the 

erfect Circ lant to displa 
ibktwhoaus Tie one 
invasion of company grounds, no 


_ Overt act of any sort when a vol- 


ley of shots came from the plant 
windows. . The com 


ney called this “self ; 

It was a clearcut case of 
coldblooded_ attack. One United 
Press dispatch on Oct. 6 said, 
for example: 


An AP story in the New York 
Times that morning -said when 
state troopers evacuated the 
scabs from the plant after the 
shooting, ~— the “confiscated 
enough guns from non-strikers 
to ‘hil four table’ tops, accordin 
to Capt. Robert Dillon, Wi 
several unionists in the hospital 
riddled with bullets, the com- 
pany.. created the ) 
crisis’ and Craig sent in the 
National Guard, tanks, machine 
guns and even a helicopter. 

* 

IN THE eyes of Lothair Tee- 
tor, this is raising government 
strikebreaking service to a more 


satisfactory level. Apparently his - 


group planned to give the coun- 
try a n on how to stop the 
militant and at this moment, 
most dynamic union, the UAW- 
CIO. Another element in the 
picture, taken from the manual 
of the thirties, is the creation by 
Teetor's firm of a company union 
out of the recruited scabs. -The 
company then moved through 
this scab outfit for decertification 
of the UAW as the bargaining 
agent. | ’ 

It takes no extraordinary keen- 
ness to see that a top adminis- 
tration man undertook to drama- 
tize the Washington administra- 
tion's labor policy in its full 
sense. He has gone beyond Sec- 
retary of Interior Douglas Mc- 
Kay's recently much publicized 
scab recruiting ads for his struck 
auto sales firm in Samel, Oregon. 

New Castle raises some seri- 
ous questions, Is this effort by 


big business to develop into a 


pleased that his very 


here was a in. 2 


’s attor- 


MAYBE HE was secretly 
es- 
ence 
the eye for Wall Street, and 
maybe that made him rather 


overplay his part of a hard-head- © 


ed British business man in Mos- 
cow, ready to buy and sell any- 
thing but ‘ologies or ‘isms. Any- 
how, whenever he was impressed 
by anything he saw, he was 
quick to explain that he was im- 

urely from a hard- 


, British business point of 


view. 

He was. certainly impressed 
by a show of Soviet folk-dancing 
that he saw. 

“Now,” he said, “That's a sell- 
ing line I'd like to take back with 
me. If I had the handling of a 
rk season of that in London 

then an extended tour f 
the provinces! . ; ; The folks at 
home have never seen anything 
like it. They'd toll up in their 
thousands for it. It’s got that 
little extra something... .”. 

Everyone who has seen a@ per- 
formance of Soviet folk-dancing 


agrees about that;, but like every” 
little extra something, eSpecially . 


in the show business, it is easier 
‘to recognize and erijoy than ex- 
pan. For the heck of it, I asked 
im to explain wet he meant, 


“WELL,” he said, “it’s easier 
to explain what I don’t mean, 
Take ballet . . . and come to 
think of it ballet-is Russian. too, 
isn't it? Mind you, I quite like 
ballet, but without the decor and 
the music and a glance at the 
programme to tell. you what its 
all about, how can you tell what 
it’s all about? True enough, the 
actual dance movements can ex- 
press joy and sorrow, and shy- 
ness and boldness and... and 
hg see how I've to rack my 

rains to think of anything else 
it can express! More than that, 
the same movements often serve 
for joy or sorrow, so the old 
saying, Every little movement 
has a meaning of its own,’ does 
pot fit. That’s no fault of ballet, 
of course, any more than it’s a 
fault Fem that it sora = 
press things so exactly as 
words of a song do. 

“But, this "8 hacen speaks 
for itself, so to speak. you 
read a play in a book you get the 
dialogue but you have to set the 
stage for yourself, if you can; 
with ballet -you do the reverse; 
but this folk-dancing tells the 
whole story — even gives the 
‘dialogue’ line by line at times in 
a way that beats me. You got 
snatches of this kind of ‘dialogue’ 
in some of the Fred Astaire pic- 
tures, but here’ you get the whole 
book of words. An 
more than that to it; even if you 


‘ignore its méaning, the dancing 


is so marvellous that it stands on 
its own legs, if you know what 


~ J mean. 


“From the ore business 
t of view ballet one big 
whack—it can have only a 
very limited public. But I cant 
see any limit to the er at 
home a this kind of 's 
over in a_big way. And itll 
come, of course. I'd certaisily like 
peer neee, eet Rey 
OM 8: 
THIS “dialogue” or story-tell- 


it has much 


put 


_ Ulanova, Dancing for Her People 


ing in Soviet folk-dancing takes 
many forms, almost as many 
forms as there are dances; but 
rll give one example of it.. A 
programme would tell. you that 
the name of this. particular dance 
is “Idyll near Moscow’ and that 
the idyllers are Arseniev and 
Kobzeva; the costumes may tell 
you that they are Moscow work- 
ers in their Sunday best and that 
the time is any time, the place 
any place and the idlyllers the 
ict abs He and we 
The stage is bare except for 
an ordinary chair that might or 
might not % a bench ina park. 
An accordionist strolls on we 
ing a sweet Adelinish air wit 
out much: enthusiasm and sits 
down facing the om Pe 
ignoring it more comp an 
F he were facing the other way. 
He and She wander in arm-in- 
arm after him equally engrossed 
in their own affairs, They walk 
around enjoying the — air, 
the scenery, themselves one 
another. So far—and'so far as He 
knows—it is the usual set-up of 
the’ Dominant Male and the 
Demure Miss. He is quite..a 
talker; she is quite a listener. 
Although he k one arm in 
hers and the other behind his 
back, he somehow * my ge to 
thump his manly and, 
without saying a word, manages 
to tell the world exactly the kind 
of fine fellow he is, weekdays 
and Sundays. ~ 


IT’S EASY for him to talk; the 
routine allows him to reflect his 


“feelings in his face, It’s not so 


easy for her, her face reflects 


“This is ‘where I come in,” He 


says, slapping the palm of his 
right aut on the sole of his left 
boot, which by a circuitous route 
has reached the level of his 
waist behind his back. Then he’s 
off. Does he step? does he strut? 
that's what he dvesn’t do nothin 
else but. “See what I inean?™ 
he asks; one long leg stretched 
— horizon saee oi the rest of his 
‘doing a high-jump oyer it. 
eanwhile her eloquent back 
supplies a running commentary. 
For him: “Ah, yes! Well may 
call us the weaker sex. 
Marvellous! It must have taken 
you years of training!” For her- 
self: “Training? I'll train him!” 
The tune changes from the 
leaping. The motiv to the tripping 
She motiv, and She timidly takes 
the centre of the stage. Her feet 
twinkle and patter and chatter; 
the rest of her ignores their ex- 
istence, Casually she admires the 
scenery, tucks in a stray curl, ad- 
justs her kerchief; all as if the 
top half of her disdained to 
dance. In short, she washes her 
hands of her feet. A neat trick? 
She's full of them. She’s a neat 
trick herself. “We are speaking 
only for ourselves,” the feet ex- 
plain, “but don’t you think that 
our prim, dainty, stewed-prunes- 
and-prisms articulation is to be 
ser fe eat 
g of your arms and legs 
quick flick of a foot knows. a 
worm (male) out of the way. A 
side-ways kick in His direction 
makes recoil a step. “ 


in your eye?” Ah, these feet of 


I can do nothing with 


” 
* 


waitG ta aenseniad her ths 
a di ints- or t 
first Ped: 


anyone ‘can 
see she has been pulling her 
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= Sildslasinni axe not guilty of this 


Wes wee Pe we ee by 


ABNER W. BERRY 


ss ‘Fe These Who — 
cates ‘ : IT HEARD it as a boy in East St. Louis when the mob 
ran wild, firing the Negro ghetto, killing Negroes on sight. 


- This easy wilhngness to share 
-> |, the guilt for brutal racist sub- 
, Wersion misses the point, al- 
~~ thongh it should be added that 
. the expressions — 

of guilt are im- 
pelled by the 
“best of motives. | 
For examplc 


the 


libera) 4 


Catholic week- 
ly ; “The Com- 


monweal,” 


on 


Sept. 23, 1955 


deplor 
> with 


ed horror 


But 


“shame and _ revulsion.” 


it held that. “the people of 


rime;: the South is not guilty; 
the United States is not guilty.” 
Two men, three men; however 


many were involved, they are: 
“the ones.” The Commonweal edi- 


tor then puts this question, a 
variation of “I'm ashamed of be- 
ing white’: 

“How many of us can say 
firmly and without hesitation 


‘Not 
does 
For 


Guilty? Which one of us 
not share in a larger guilt? 
what happened in Missis- 


sippi is a cruel example of a 
moral disease that eats at our 
national vitals, saps our strength 
and make hypocrites out of the 


Americans. 


7 


NOW it is true that there is 
a “moral disease that eats at our 
national vitals,” but the disease 
can be defined. And it is true 


that 
they 


only a* minority can say 
are not infected. For white 


supremacy is still dominant in 
the social and political life-of 
the United States despite the ap- 
pearances, illusions and the sus- 
tained propaganda concerning 
“interracial progress.” 

But what is the cure for the 
disease? In order to prescribe a 
. Cure 
nosis. Bodies do not just become 
diseased in general; they aré the 


victims of specific diseases. 
The white supremacy germ is 


ar 
Nor 


we must first have a diag- 


generated spontaneously. 
are ple infected by it 


accidentally. It grows according 
to plan; the seeming madness 
has a system. 

- Has the editor of the Com- 
monweal examined the history of 
Mississippi and its political and 
social system? It is that system 
common to Mississippi and a 
number of plantation states, 
which is the breeding ground of 


the shocking 


white su- 


e some voices repeating the same lines now. 


and.tended by 35 Negro fam- 
‘ilies, The’ sheriff's official earn- 
ing apart from those derived 
from his vast private holdings is 
said to be $20,000 yearly. 

® Mississippis 2,230,000 citi- 
zens have produced only 400,- 
000 voters for the entire state. Of 
this total only 20,000 Negroes 
have even registered, In 1955 
only 8,000 Negroes were eligible 
to vote out of a population of 
one million. .: : 

These are elements in. the or- 
ganized system of exploitation 
and disfranchisement known as 
the government of Mississippi. 
The cornerstone of this govern- 
‘ment was laid in 1875 when, 
under the slogan . of “White 
Rule,” Negroes were driven from 
office and ‘terrorized from the 


polls. 
* 


DID SOME one say morality? 
The great institutions of the 
United States, including the U. S. 
Covernment, the labor unions, 
the church bodies and others 
have \ stomached this situation 
since 1875. The men who have 


been elected and sent to Con- 
gress on the basis of this “white 
rule’ terror have not been chal- 


lenged. 

Churchmen from Mississippi, 
who have made their peace with, 
this abomination, have been wel- 
comed in the fellowship of their 
fellow communicants without 
criticism. Hliteracy, moral degra- 
dation, brutal exploitation and 
murder have been the order of 
the day. 

Christianity and the humane 
tenets of the church have been 
twisted into becoming philoso- 
phical and religious poy of 
plantation owners and white su- 
premacy. | 

Alfred Maund,-a —— 
newspaperman writing in the 
news weekly, The Nation, July 

23, 1955, described the ruling 
Mississippian as follows: 

“The Black Belt white shares 
the dilemma of the South Afri- 
can Boers. He suffers the psy- 
chological disquiet of being out- 
numbered by Negroes, but he is 
reluctant to let Negroes leave 
because of the financial and ego- 
tistical a ts their exploi- 

* tation furnishes.” 


4 


, we 
HERE IS your disease and | 
here is your germ. Neither is 
as vague as both are made to 
appear by otherwise well-mean- 
ing people. 
Who now will be the first to 


recall their African missionaries 
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By HARRY RAYMOND — 

I FIRST heard about War- 
ren K. Billings when I was in 
California in 1916. He was in 
the County Jail then, victim 


jof a frame-up ' with Tom 
Mooney, charged with murder in| 


connection withe the unsolved 
bombing of the San Francisco 
Preparedness Day Parade. 

I had always wanted to meet 
this remarkable man who served 
23 years of a life sentence in grim 
Folsom Prison for a crime - he 
never committed and was released 
through commutation of sentence 
demanded by an aroused labor 
movement. 

Billings was studying the Man- 
hattan telephone book at a desk in 
the headquarters of the National 
Committee to Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell, 1050 Sixth Avenue, 
when-I was introduced to him by 
a member “of the committee? 

A : 

HE STOOD up, shdok hands 
with a firm grip and explained he 
was checking the phone book te 
get in touch with his many New 
York friends, labor leaders and 
others, who toiled in the long fight 


Billings had come to Manhattan 
to join with Sen, William Langer of 
‘North Dakota to address @ meet-| 
ing in Carnegie Hall and rally sup- 
port for the freedom of Morton 
Sobell, condemned to 30 years im- 
prisonment in Alcatraz Prison, that 
barren rock in Frisco Bay. ) 
“I think he is absolutely inno- 
cent, Billings said: 

He referred to the Ethel. and 
Julius Rosenber, where the man 
and wife condemned to death and 
[Soper was carted off to a long 
prison. term on a_ charge of “con- 
spiracy to commit espionage.” 

“I think the Rosenbergs were in- 
nocent, too,” gor declared. 
“When there is a witchhunt on you 
don’t have to be guilty. Those peo- 
ple emned to death in Salem 
for witchcraft were not guilty. 
Mooney and I werent guilty.” 

* 


BILLINGS is 62 years old now. 
He was’‘23 when he was sentenced 
to life in 1916. He was 46 when 
his sentence was commuted in! 
1989. 

A wiry; muscular man, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye thinning 
red hair which is greying a bit at| 
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Warren Billings, now 62, fights to free Sobell. “I think he is 


absolutely innocent.” 


« 


the temples, he has worn well over 
the “rough years. His more than 
three-score years have not left the 
usual mark of age on him. He has 
the exuberance of youth, a wisdom 
born through years of struggle and 
suffering and he expresses a joyous 
humanist philosophy which keeps 
him ever active’in the struggle for 
human freedom. 


to # him to appear as a witness 
and perjure Mooney to the gal- 


offered $25,000 and 


lows. 


7a 


was 


transportation to Mexico if I would 


testify against Mooney,’ Billings 


' said. 


“How was this offer made?” [ 


asked. He replied: 


“Martin Swanson, a private de- 


“When they arrested us in Cali-|tective for the Public Utilities Pro- 


fornia they put me in the same posi- 
tion as Sobell,” Billings said. “They 
tried to force me to be a witness’ 
against Mooney. Charles M. Fick-| 
ert, the district attorney, said: ‘If 
you don’t testify we'll hang Moon- 
ey and well nang you, too. ~ 


HE TOLD how public and priv- 
ate agents worked on him in the 
San Francisco jail in an attempt 


tection Association, came to the jail 
and made the offer. He was repre- 
senting Pacific Gas and Electric, 
United Railroads and other big 
utilities.” 

He told how 
brought him into a 


a liceman 
idor of the 


1e refused to testify for the state. 
“They brainwashed with a club 
(Continued on Page 14) 


ne and threatened to beat him if 


———> 


Inquisition over 400 years” ago. 
There it is today, 12 acres, not 
enough land out there to give ex- 
ercise to the prisoners. Former At- 
torney General Frank Murphy 
made an investigation of Alcatraz 
and he recommended that it be 


Some Prosecutors ‘Poison’ Air 
‘To Get Convictions —Langer 


Yet I can tell you this—of all the prisons in the United States, the worst hellhole 
of all is Alcatraz. I have been there time and again. I have made report after report that 
that prison be closed up. It was established by Spain during the period of the Spanish 


again, and I’m happy to inform you 
tonight that at last Jim Bennett, 
Director of Prisons of the United 


forever in the United States of 


America, 
MAY I say however that there's 


States Government, is also r@com- 


mending. that Alcatraz be closed 


one thing that I’ve discovered down 
‘there in Washington that I ‘don’t 


7 like—an dit isn’t only down there 
closed. I've taken this a ibut I found that in state after state 
as a U. S. Senator time and me) lafter state, It is when you get hold 
eS of a prosecutor who wants to make 
Sen. Fp ang ( vis, ve i | ape 4. ansctgyed we will get 
received an ovation s- |} | of the press al ey com- 
sembly for Justice shy we York - ‘é nage ern up ce just wo 
-Morton Sobell now. “they did in Sobell case, mont 
“9 “reg es 30 years on — jesd month after month after 
framed-up esp e charges. ‘{month, and poison the feelings of 
“Everything I can do as a mem- ‘the people in that community be- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee | |fore the srnyttoh comes “es 
Poe Re nbaay of rg Pir ciccttes tetiie wht orvec ion 
“T shall do to see Ne oe” The ith Saw eae ee es 
bell) husband gets ice.” Thes. _, called testify _ w! al 
a ae con 1,800. -Others ‘itself takes place. 
who spoke included Waldo | 
| Frank, noted novelist. Rose. So- 
| bell, mother of Morton and Mrs. 
} kane Griffin, Des Moines, Ia, 
egro mother active in the Iowa — 
Sobell Committee. Above lest 
a 


y from _ Sen. 
need ae 


and send them to benighted Mis- 
sissippi, where the makers of 
human sacrifices to false gods are 
not’ black savages but rich and 
cultured white plantation own- 
ers?’ And who will seek to win 
these worshi of false gods 
not only to the true religion but 
of those who nickels to an understanding of the 
dimes for “Radio Free Eu- United States Constitution and 
the “Crusade. for Free- the way of life it implies? 
and Foreign Missions _— Yes, there is a “moral disease” 
come situation pre- . at large. But it is specific. It 
part 


on 


4, WHERE IS the px — of 
. S. Department ustice, 
the church bodies, the na- 


ce 
4 


i t of the can be identified and isolated... 

as Mississippi: 

aie | 60 of the state's 82 

. + g0unties Negroes have net vot- 
In Talldhatchie ‘County 
19,000 Negroes and 11,- 
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they were 
birds out and 
crops. 


ise Men: of Congres 
build a blacklist ety 
r "Television are engaged 
in the same futile pursuit. T 
cannot build a low enoug 
- for the vulture and too high for 
the. dove. 
When the spectaculars sub- 
 Side-and dialogue steps in, it is 
‘to screen out the 
ideas that have been 
. the mainstay of interesting lit- 
erature at ail times-and in all 


Hl i 


Anti - capitalist senti- - 


I saw, at random, a Film 
Drama on Channel 7 at 11 m., 


_ @alled “Thirteen O'Clock,” in 


which the oid; old story is told 


of a j 
Jevil tempts with-sudden riches 
‘and who; once loved for his 
generosity, is hated for his 
teering. His change from 
raftsman to Capitalist is not 
painted in the glowing colors of 
our New Hi 


the Kraft spqn- 


.. sors. marked theiy 500th tele- 


vision play Wednesdays on 
Channel 4 at 9 p.m., they. went 
to the most colorful period. of 


the. colorful F. Scott Fitzgerald ' 


_for their offering, and present- 
ed a TV adaption by William 
Hoddap of “The Diamond As 
Big as the Ritz,” the glittering 
anti-capitalist fantasy. 

* 


FITZGERALD flashed «like 
a meteor “through the black 
night of disillusionment that 
followed World War I and dis- 
appeared into the depression 
clouds. He was a nine-year 
wonder, from “This Side of 
Paradise” in 1920 to the crash 
of 1929, and turned a small but 
brilliant mirror on the Beau- 
tiful’ and ._Damned_ delinquents 
of the smart set who scoffed 
at bourgeois hypocrisy but 
could not forego the pleasures 
that only money could buy. 

It is no sin for a writer to 
make a living, but Fitzgerald 
burned away his splendid talents 
in the service of expensive hab- 
its that required a $30,000 an- 
nual income. He wrote fever- 
ishly for magazines like the 
Satevepost, and threw money 
mae as fast as he made it, on 

wild parties and other dissipa- 
tions of the “jeunesse doree” of 
his time. The hours this left 
him for serious novels like The 
Great Gatsby were all too few. 

When the depression. came, 
he could not stand up to the 


y watchmaker whom the _ 


novel, “The Last Tycoon,” 


tor in 


end tale 


fired te ficod Sawect Heuihie. 
ways plea: “All we are is writ- 


‘ers and ‘what we should do is 


write. Of all people on earth 
ee Oe in your 
wor 

Toward the end, he showed 


the had. an inkling of a world 


bieger than “this side of Pare 
and he even wrote to 


ey young daught 
“Some time ek you feel 


very brave ga defiant and 
haven't been. invited to one par- 
ticular college fanction read, the 
terrible chapter in. Das Kapital 
on The Working Day and see 


if you are ever quite the same.” 


He was not the first parent 
to give his children the sound 
advice he himself failed to fol- 


low. 


~~ 


* 

THE CAPITALISTS as a 
class are fond of Fitzgerald, 
their spoiled child, because he 
never openly joined the left 


wing writers ‘of the. 30s but in- 


stead became an alcoholic and 
disappeared into Hollywood. 
They shed a tear for him’ now 
and then and console them- 


selves with the thought that 


there ate fates worse than 
drinking oneself to death, for 
Fitzgerald left an unfinished 


when 


he died in 1941, a study of the 


Hollywood empire with tenden- 


cies to political-and social sa- 
tire. it 


Even before this, in his notes 
for “Tender Is the Night,” 
lished in 1934, Fitzgerald toys 
with the idea of making. his 
hero send his son to be educat- 
ed in Soviet Russia while the 
father becomes a quack- qoc- 
America, “thus havmg 
accomplished,” says the note, 
“both his bourgeois sentimental 
idea in the case of his wife and 
his ideals in the case 6f his son, 
and now being himself only a 
shell to which nothing matters 
but survival as long as possible 


with the old order.” 
* 


THE TELEVISION PLAY, 


however, drew on an earlier 
Fitzgerald, whose books I was 
reading during my own happy 
childhood in college. “The Dia- 
mond as Big as the Ritz” was 
published in the Smart Set 
magazine in 1922-and was in- 
clided a short time -later in 
“Tales of the Jazz Age.” Fitz- 
pon was then at the start of 
is career, having in 1920 hit 
the jackpot with “This Side of 
Paradise.” He had just ‘married 
an Alabama girl who had wait- 
ed until he gould prove he had 
the .money-potential for a life 
of luxury. 

Yet “The Diamond as Big as 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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By GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


NEW VISTAS of homan 
conference heralded the dawn of renewed East-West cooperatio 


rogress are*opeiiiag 


on each new day as the Geneva 


n in the sciences. In 


a recent article in the British medical journal, the Lancet, Dr; D. W. James describes — 


a curious blend'ng of ‘the old 
and the new in  edical science. 


Faced by a ..xious shortage 
in medical “personnel, the Chi- 
nese People’s Government from 


the beginning undertook an ex- 


tensive program of expansion of 

medical schools and hospitals. 
Although Western advances 

in medical practice was em- 


phasized the development and . 


investigation of traditional Chi- 
nese medicine were“also encour- 
aged on.the basis. that the ex- 
perience of hundreds of years 


is likely to contain things. of | 
value which should be incor- 


porated into the body of modern 
Chinese medical practice. 
* 

“CHINESE medicine has an 
illustrious and distinguished his- 
tory geing back at least 5,000 
years to the period -* the Em- 
peror Shen Nung w?® svrote the 
first known materia medica. In 
ancient times the Chinese prac- 
ticed inoculation against small 
pox by placing dried scabs from 
the sufferer into the nose. Sheep's 
thyroid was used to treat cretin- 
ism in the first century A. D. For 
over 2,000 years a system of gov- 
ernment examination and regis- 
tration of medical practitioners 
has existed. 


THE CHINESE People’s 
Democratic Government has en- 
ura a systematic investi- 
ga of the remedies and thera- - 


peutic methods of traditional 


medicine. “Under the guidance ~ 
of Dr. Wu Chih-ching, dean of — 
the medical institute at Senyang, © 
who « studied medicine ine in Eng-. 
land and the U. S., Chinese med- 
ical science is trying to extract 
and .remold What is valuable 
from what ‘was-a previously neg- 
tt mixture of experienes:.and 

ition, Since 1949 a num- 
we of chairs in the History of 
Medicine have been established 
and there is in progress an ex- 
tensive survey of the ancient 
me 8 38 - 

This approach promises to 
yield .significant imformation. 
The investigation of traditional 
herbal remedies has been under- 
way for some years and alreatly 


over 300 prescriptions have been - 


studied on the recommendation 
of scholars studying the old ‘lit- 
erature. Scientists in the Peking 
public health laboratories have 
reported the isolation of a drug 
having ‘great promise ‘ for the 
treatment of amebic and bacillary 
dysentery and are now investi- 

gating a drug said to be effective 
against tuberculosis. 


" Selentists of New Chinia'st work a vacchses 


(ern 


Many years ago the drug ll: 
drine was isolated from the herb, 


“Ma Huang, preparations of which . 
had been used in China for cen- 
_turies. 

> 4 ra 

ONE of the most striking fea- 
“tures of present day Chinese 
‘medicine is the revival and 
and study of Chen ‘Chiu therapy, 
commonly known in: the -West- 

iis as acupunture and the 
-moxa: In Chen Chiu treatment, 
long needles of gold.or silver are 
inserted into the tissues,” the 
‘number, site and depth depend- 
ing on the disease. The moxa in- 
volves insertion into the skin of 
small cones which are ignited. 
Some 700 sites for needling are 
described in a treatise dating 
from the Sung dynasty. Their 
methods have been used in Eu- 
rope and America and are de- 
scribed. in current medical text- 
books. 

In 1951 an experimental Chen 
Chiu iistitute was set up by the 
Chinese Ministry of Public 
Health to study these methods. 
It has claimed remarkable thera- 
peutic ‘successes in the treat- 
ment of conditions as rheuma- 
tism, malaria, hypertension and 


tuberculosis. Chen ‘Chiu practi- 
tioners are trained at the insti- 
tute, and are“absorbed into army 
and local government organiza- 
tions. 

Chen Chiu is not taught or 


cticed to the -exclusion of 
western’ medicine. The I1th 


: Peoples Hospital in Shanghai, 


ned in 1954, has the services 
ot a consulting staff trained in 
“Western” techniques who con- 
fer with the ealieoaal practi- 
tioners to establish a diagnosis 
and supervise treatment. 


Much of the scientific rationale 
for Chen Chiu thera apy is based 


on an extension of Pavlovian 

paysiology for acupuncture, by 

virtue its sadinelation of the 

ipheral nervous system is be- 

to act by restoring a dis- 

turbed balance between cortical 
excitation and inhibition. 

It is clear that the Chinese 
People’s Government will not al- 
low the emotional attachment to 
a system of medicine to hinder 
a vigorous scientific asséssment 
of tradition and technique. Thus 
by incorporating the best of the 

ig with the best of the new, a 
higher ‘synthesis of medical sci- 


sence can be. forseen. 


eneva: By One Who Was There 


New. Century Publishers ‘hag 
just isstied a lively and mean- 
ingful. pamphlet ’ which’ might 
never have been written if the 


U. S. State Department had suc~ 
ceeded in its effort to ‘) 


Daily . 1 i F fr : Ye 3 
y 


oseph Clark 


in. the ‘world situation which was” 


decisivé in making the Geneva 
Conference ® an historical success 
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Clark’s analysis of the issues still 
unresolved the Geneva Con- 
ference, but which are no op we 
regarded as “irreconcilable” 
cause of the earmesthess and de- 
termination with which the heads 
- OF state of the Big Four powers . 
~ tackled them: Among these are 
. the question of German unifica- 


~ tion, disarmament; and. closer 


and more friendly interchange 
"between East and. West economi- 
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‘| textiles, 21,000 in apparel, 


PROFILE OF A STATE 
_ (Continued from Page 3) ing yd tight of Negroes ¥ tue 
from $175 million to $1,076 mil-|i, al elections involving federa 
lion her 107,000 Bed ed are em.|0mces, including Democratic Par- 
ployed in processing, twice as|'Y primaries have spurred the. strug- 
mye nie eae = 
r nchise., 
Of these 6,000 are employed in} j, i. estimated that 22,000 Ne- 
' : ave registered. If-all quali- 
Son te, Bae Et Nags = rh 
industries for which the state has| bout’ 400000 would be doubled 
natural resources and-in which} 7), Supreme Cinterh: duitcioiae 


the growth would have come re- 
gardliess of Chamber of Commere carga B agent = fa = 


He te : _|lures, Thus the paper mills: which|t,Joable for democracy in the 
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__. The’ first Colored Senator and Representatives in the 4Ist and 42nd Congress of the United 
States. Left to right: Rep. C. Brown Elliot, of South Carolina; Rep. Joseph E. Rainy, of South 
Carolina; Rep. Josiah T. Walls, of Florida; Rep. Benjamin S. Turner, of Alabama; Senator H.R. 
Revels, of Misissippi; standing, Rep. Jefferson H. Long, of Georgia, and Rep. Robert C. Delrge, of 
South Carolina. (From a Curier and [ves print). 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 
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IN 1898 Rep. GEORGE WHITE of North Carolina, the last Negro, up to this 


Congress. But, 
Phoenix-like, he will rise and 


come again. 

It was 1931 before another 
Negro, Oscar De Priest. of Chi- 
cago, was elected to Congress, 
rir it was a full generation Jater 


before this total was raised to 


three, with the elections in 1954 - 


of Rep. Charles Diggs from De- 
troit,.and the reelection of New 
York’s Adam Powell. But there is 
still no representation from the 
south where two-thirds of the 
Negro population lives. 

THIS timely. booklet on “Ne- 
gro Representation” tells in 
words and pictures that speak 
for themselves of today’s right- 
to-vote movement that one day 
will help bring truly democratic 
government to the south. 

The booklet is dedicated to 
the memory of the Rev. George 
T. Lee, shot down gangster-style 
as he drove his car through the 
streets of Belzoni, Miss., after he 
refused to take his name off the 
list of registered voters. 

Since the booklet was issued, 
‘another political leader, Lamar 
Smith, was shot to death in a 
crowded courthouse square, after 
ignoring threats to stop trying to 
get Negroes to register. A grand 
jury in Brookhaven, Miss., failed 
to uncover enough witnesses to 
even indict the slayers of Smith, 
and the murderer of Dr. Lee re- 
mains unpunished. 

* 


SINCE that time the Mississ- 
ippi primary elections have come 
and gone, and evidence shows 
that not a Negro voted in the 
town of Belzoni where Rev. Lee 
was murdered, It shows that Ne- 
gro yoters names were removed 
wholesale from registration lists 
throughout the state, and that 
votes cast were publicly discard- 
ed before the eyes of the voters. 

But ‘ol are assembled oa 

prove any question that 
the fight to be represented in the 


Jegislative bodies of state and na- 


ite setbacks, has never 
y crushed and continues 
to express itself in various ways. 
It traces the beginning of po- 
litical. demoeracy in the sou 
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NEGRO REPRESENTATION 
NOW, a brochure published 
by the American Labor Party, 


_« 220 W. 80 St., New York. 25 


cents per copy. 
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™ 


came the first colored represen- 
tative in Congress, and his white 
and colored constituents return- 
ed him to officé over a period 
of 20 years. a | 


FOLLOWING Rainey, in the 


“re ‘from 1869 to 1876, 12 


egro Representatives and two 
Senators were elected to Con- 


gress from the south. In addition, 


in 11 southern state legislatures 
both freed Negroes and south- 
em white workingclass and 
farmers were represented‘in gov- 
ernment. 

Violence and terror put an end 
to the period, as the white land- 


lord class regained power by il- 


legal means, -It was.not until the 


AU 
i 


,to sit in Congress from the Southem states, told his colleagues in a farewell address: 
“This, Mr. Chairman is perhaps the Negros temporary farewell to the American 


let me .say, £ 


mid-thirties, that the right-to- 
vote movement took on new life 
in the south and the organization 
of labor unions began to destroy 
the old patterns of southern life. 


Cains ace being made in the 
south, as the booklet shows. In 
1940 barely a quarter of a mil- 
lion Negro’ voters were register- 
ed in the south. In 1952, that 
number was over one and a 
quarter million ... - and Negroes 
had won elective office in such 
southern cities as.Crowley, La.; 


‘ Hot Springs, Ark.; - Louisville 


Ky.; Fayetteville,-N. C., Augusta 
and Atlanta, Ga. 

Still two-thirds of the Negro 
population of this nation who live 
in the south are by no means 
properly .represented in .govern- 
ment, nor. are the millions in 
northern cities. For those who 
work for this goal, this American 


Labor Party publication is es- | 


sential. 


make newsprint from pine trees $tate. and the N 1’ 
employ 9,000, furniture employs movement ouldidsad “teanaate "he 
4,000, and lumbering 32,000. NAACP has been pressing for 
* state compliance with the federal 
AGRICULTURE _ nevertheless| law. 
remains the main occupation of! — ® 
the people with 509,000 -persons,} THESE DEVELOPMENTS sct 
one-fourth- of the total population, |the stage for the recent outbreak 
engaged in farming. Thirty thou-|of terror against Negroes in the 
sand are engaged in construction. /|state, during, which Rev. George 
Because of the sickness of agri-| Lee, a Negro minister was lynched 
culture, this fact has been the|because of his insistence on his 
source of the blight upon the right to vote. In Leflore County 
state’s economy. And its effects}Emmett Louis. Till, 14, was kid- 
have been sharpened by the hos-|naped and murdered and the two 
tility of the state's leaders to union white men charged with: the kid- 
organization which could raise the;/nap-murder were acquitted. In 


wages and earning power of those Brookhaven, in- Lincoln County, a 
employed in industry. : lia Negro voter, Lamar Smith was 


es - aes. | killed. 
sssippl i 1952 was the lowest in| 1 this latter case, however, it 
‘the South, only $818 compared to| WS revealed that Mississippi po- 
‘a natidbal average of $1,639. Re- litical circles are not one unbroken 
flecting the special hardships of phalanx in opposition to Negroes 
those engaged in agriculture | Voting: The incumbents are fight- 


‘(which is true for most Negroes aadteg~ olga? wee a spies i 
on the state) per capita income in pate Teint ote fers sy 
the metropolitan areas of the state), — NS OR 


become “ins” are facilitating the 
'was $1,198 compared with $664/ . 
in the rural districts. registration of Negr ee 


* . SINCE’ THE above mentioned 
DURING the.last 15 years the! decisioris of the Supreme Court 


000, 


trial is fo take place) 70,000. 
| But even in these cities living | result. 


‘people, especially the Negro peo-|a 
ple, are shockingly low, a fact re- 
‘flected by the high death rate for|making the most reactionary of 
| infants—39.8 per 1,000 live births the Mississippi ruling circles des- 


|—and the low outlay for education : 
bai per pupil per year compared |cils pervaded by the racism of the 


‘cities of Mississippi have grown, there is an increasing number of 


and now slightly more than half | white Mississippians who express a 


of the states population live in disposition to accept, in varying de- 
cities of more than 30,000. Where grees, the application of the rights 
there were three cities of about! guaranteed in the Constitution to 
50,000 each, there is now Jackson|the Negro citizens of the’ state. 
with 155,000, Meridian with. 67,-| And as the pressure. upon the Fed- 
Laurel 63,000, Greenville} era] government and on “Congress 
77,000, Clarksdale 54,000 and | from the labor movement and the 
Greenwood (where the kidnap Negro people in the north in- 
creases, more Federal action will 
That in turn would em- 
standards for a majority of the; bolden more Mississippians to take 
stronger stand for democracy. 

This is the situation which is 


‘as compared with 23 in New York{perate and panicky. The organi- 
zation of the White Citizens Couh- 


old Klu Klux Klan is an effort on 
‘age salary for school teachers in| their part to fight with force the 
Mississipppi in 1951 was $1,416|new spirit which is abroad in the 
compared with $3,010 for the na-  Jand. 
tion. Out og this new upsurge of 
In contrast to the poverty of the KKK-ism has come the murder of 
people, the way of life of the reign-| Rev. Lee and Lamar Smith, the 
ing families is marked by com-|Kidnap-murder of Emmett Louis 
fort and luxury, and this is a fact Till, and other acts of violence 


which is putting new strains upon which have been re norted m this 
the state’s social and political sys- | Publication. The White Citizens 
tens. ‘Councils are the organizers of the 


+ economic squeeze-play on the Ne- 


gro people reported last week in 
THE SPECTER which haunts! 2) article by Roosevelt Ward. 


the rulers of Mississippi is the pos- | And more violence can. be ex- 


with $328 in New York). The aver- 


sibility that the white workers and 
small farmers of the state will learn 
the wisdom of making common 
cause with the Negro population 


of the state which in the Delta 


less than half. (1950 figures: 
1,188,632 white and 986,494 Ne- 


counties is more. than 50 percent: 
land throughout the state is slightly 


pected unless Federal action, by 
the Justice Department and -by 
Congress, is immediately forth- 
coming. | 

There are many things which 
I as a native of Mississippi would 
like to see done by supporters of 
democracy outside of the state 


groes.) | which “would” benefit the forward 


For the Negro population of; 


march of my people. First, | 
would. say, is a real organizing 


Mississippi is aroused, . militant,! drive by the merged AFL-CIO 
and united in a drive to secure;and every individual union to 
‘the rights guaranteed to all citi- build the trade union movement — 


ageous leaders have come forward, 


to fight for the right to vote, the 
right to equal justice, the right 
to a. full education without the de- 
grading substance of jimcrow. . 
_ Th various areas throughout the 
state, local NAACP leaders, bit- 


|terly hated by the white ‘suprema- 


cists, go about their dailf work at 


‘zens under the Constitution. Cour-) 


ready to lay their lives on the line, 


in every state and city of the 
South. : ; 

Second is the need for Federal 
intervention in, every act of vio- 
lence directed against Negroes and 
for Congress to adopt the civil 
rights laws, including a Federal 
anti-lyneh law. ‘Thirdly, there is 
need. for federal -action- to -imple- 
ment the Supreme Court decisions 
on the right to vote and on de- 


en iwnmee (the risk of their lives, alert to)segregating schools. a4 
An oppeal hos been sent by T.U.C, delegates fo President Eisenhower — |-every violation of rights, ready to} Such actions will be welcomed | 
- ee, a fe issue @ passport to the great Negro singer Poul Robeson, = counsel, guide and protect, and by an ever growing number of Mis- 
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THE RULING classes of all 
the world opposed the demo- . 


cratic. unfolding of the great — 


French revolution, begun in 
1789. By 1798 England, Spain 
and Holland were at war with 
France to restore the monarchy. 
- The natural place of the big 
merchants, | bankers, i 
and speculators of the U. S. 
whose party was the Federalist, 
was on the side of the anti 
French coalition. The Sodental 
government declared “neutral- 
ity,” which worked in practice, 
as intended, to aid the British. 
The. natural place of the masses 
of the ..merican people was on 
the side of France. Most vocal 
were the Democratic-Republican 
societies in the U. S., which. em- 
bodied democratic strivings at 


cratic 


home and solidarity with demo- 
abroad, 
The following resolution of 
sympathy with revolutionary 
France was one of many passed 
by- the Democratic-Republican 
a in this period. 
YES, fellow citizens, we take 
leasure in avowing thus pub- 
lic y to you, that we are lovers 
of the French nation, that we 
esteem their caus® as Our own, 
and that .we are the enemies, 
the avowed enemies, of him or 
those who dare to infringe upon 
the holy law of liberty, the 
sacred rights of man, by declar- 
ing, that we ought to be strictly 
neutral; either in thought or 
speech, between a nation fight- 
for the dearest, the undeni- 
able, the invaluable Rights of 


Fushi Nature, and Barra ti 


tion or. nations wickedly, 

hitherto (we thank God) vainly, 
endeavoring to oppose her in. 
such a Bechigsags such a dona 


strugg 
cath the language of ed 


treason, if this is the language 
of faction and sedition, come 
forward, ye votaries of opposite 
principles, ye stoical apathists, 
who can sit with folded arms, 
with sullen silence, with un- 
moved composure, while the 
house. of your next neighbor, 
your former benefactor, your 
only real friend, is on fire, 
without affording even one single 
solitary bucket of water, to aid 
in quenching the raging, thé 
widespreading flame; ye secret 
abettors of tyranny and despo- 


though he may be a 
"zon in every other 


but . 


such you can contrive, 

to the "ide of justice, and punish 

us for these our open, our avow- 

from which no 

earthly consideration shall ever 
tempt us to recede. 

We most firmly believe, that 
he who 
French revolution, cannot be a 
firm - republican; .and, therefore 
good citi- 
with the 


not to en 


is an enemy. to the - 


Ce ¥, 
t, ought +7 


fuldance of any pat of the ma 4 C7 


of government. 
ews The Faith of Our Fathers, 
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~ 22 Percent of Your Wages 
Pay Off Instalments 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

THE FEDERAL Reserve reports that a sybstantial portion of all personal incomes, 
or about 17 percent, is being channeled into instalment paymenTS and interest on: these 
accounts. If we include mortgage payments the percentage rises to 22 percent. As the) 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle observes (9-15), “This is a high proportion of income 
to be mortgaged.” The home mortgage debt alone is about 30 percent of the total dis-|’ 
posable income (income after taxes, 2 EES SS 
etc.) compared with about 12 per- 
cent a decade ago and 23 percent 


eee ee _-—_——— —_— — _- - 


‘significant degree Seinesidlons upon | end. Experience has shown 

|a continually mere besten of| that confidence has a way of de- 

credit is open’ toa sharp setback| veloping into over - confidence, 

in 1929. should there be a shrinkage in the! which frequently leads to unsound 
The New England Letter of the! flow of income on the basis of | business expansion. 

First National Bank of Boston (8- ‘which credit is granted. While; Also, the Journal of Commerce 

$1) notes that the danger comes there are long-term forces at work} (9-6) points out that’ “prosperity. 


“Unfortunatel 
there is no pemmeeren (A 
guarantee that the upward trend | ting. " And the Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York, in its August bulle- 
tiny is also disturbed by what is 
going on, warning that “there has|_ 
never been a boom without an 


Te 


of income will progress uninter- 
ruptedly and. ad infinitum. And it 
cafinot. be denied that an economy 
whose continued growth is in any. 


— ~~ oem 
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“hen ties ae widening gap wa to produce and justify an expan- based upon accelgrated debt zph 
a growth in the short run may sub- next recession, as well as its dura-| 
promising. Under these conditions, 
* and intermediate term debt in ed ATION. EXECS 5 SAY PROFITS IN 
and profits decline, and debt pay- 
.G. L. Robinson, outgoing presi-: 
and income turn downward, debt 
he told the anpual convention of ONE OF AMERICA’S greatest living women passed her 65th birthday, on Aug. 7, 
must be diverted to debt service. 
and that “we must look with con-! working people of her beloved | 
minishing amount of income would tant Irish forbears—her first speech human being that shines out of its 
M han 40 
ore than years a 
severe business decline, debt dif- collectable.” He contended that, “If ole Joe; Tom L. Johnson, Mother Jones,'jacket, can be so effective in the 
aid dadicatal bie: taovs 80 ‘Eugene Debs’— her activity in the| and. her associates, 
In,a long analysis of “borrowing drop in employment, we may find tens of 
leader. This fall, while it author/in the great Lawrence textile strike! That is why we appeal to you. 
recent rise in consumer credit out-| 23). 
Own Peace, is being published by|in New York — her labor defense degree of responsibility for getting 
family incomes continue to-rise the] ings: First National City Bank, in 
fication with every major struggle with William Z. Foster and Tom beth Flynn is the measure of the 
burdensome.” a credit, admits that business gener- 
adds: 
could have written this story with ‘ica — the murder of Joe Hill by|pression on our time, so the wide- 
continuing fight to stamp the ves- 
HER STORY is the story of| ‘War I—the P aids—Charles | public life and national policy. We 


sion of consumer credit, there is| tends to be unstable. . 
tween debt and income, and fu-' oe ee 
stantially involve painful consoli-| tion. could be determined to a. de-| 
consumers and business begin to 
ANOTHER cautioning word on’ period ahead.” 1955 Witt BE E EMBARRASSINGLY | won’ 
ments. become more difficult to 
dent of the National Association’ 
difficulties are aggravated as an 
that organization that instalment} behind iron bars in a prison cell at Alderson, West Virginia, for the “crime” of having 
Charges my pnt? go ga more 
cern at the increase in the number!America. Her name is Elizabeth}t | 
be inadequate to sustain a~high in 1906 — her first arrest — her the good and beautiful and 
legendary martyred -trou 
ficulties would have most disrup- for some reason we should ex| ‘fight for the freedom of Elizabeth 
“The Rebel Girl” to this rever LW.W. and the free speech fights|how many thousands an 
to buy” in the Business Review of} the dangér point had already been 
is still in prison, Elizabeth Gurley} of 1912, the silk strike of Paterson,| We ask you not only to buy the 
standing in Canada is discussed, " 
Masses & Mainstream. Because of! activities before the outbreak ot others to read it. We feel that 
current level of consumer indebt-| its September Letter, discussing the 
of American labor, few if an g- Mann, when they were still syndi-|degree to which McCarthyism ‘has 
But it ally has been drawing excessively lite 
the intimacy, warmth, drama, au-jthe rap class of 1915—the Moo-! spread circulation of her book will 
foremost Communist leader. cre—the | g of Frank Little 
es of McCarthyism from our 
yf America — her mili Ruthenberg the most arrested | Say: Take this book to 


always the danger that too rapid | The timing and character of tie 
ture business prospects appear un- 
dation.’ cisive extent by the trend of long 
retrench, demand slackens, income 
the oredit situation was spoken by' 
mt One nda set A Book Every Worker Must Have 
of Supervisors of State Banks, when, 
increasing proportion of income 
credit should be carefully watched,) devoted 50 years of her life to the cause of bettering e life and conditions of the 
burdensome, and the remaining di- 
‘Gurley Flynn. pages, 
level economy. In the event of a Oo Sacer opr apenas Ee labor’s;meetings with James Connolly, |intelligent face that Poa from its 
Hill, also from a prison cell, wrote} 16m Mooney, “Big Bill” Haywood, 
tive effects.” caer at as much as a five percent It_.depends on 
and deeply loved working-class|in Butte and Spokane — her role‘ thousands her book reaches. 
the Bank of Montreal (8-24) the| passed.” (N. Y. Herald- Tribune 9- 
Flynn's autobiography, I Speak My | and the cooks and waiters strike | book for yourself but to- assume a 
with the conclusion that “so long i OTHER bank.and business warn- 
her half a century of close identi-' World War I — her first meeting| just as the imprisonment” of Eliza- 
edness thay not prove particularly|recent government restraints on 
ures in public and nationa calists— im Larkin’ s visit to Amer-| succeeded in leaving its fascist im- 
however, on credit lines and “over-commit- 
thenticity, and authority of thisiney frame-up—the Everett massa-'be a guage of the success of the 
* —the fight for after World| tig 
man .in America > Contrelis — the the Vonage It. will’ give them 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS Serie Ser 


a 'ter’s role as the leader of the Great late 
er gerbe in 
FOR OCTOBER | 


= |Steel Strike of 1919 — the epic! The book will be 300 
ee struggles: to save Sacco and Van-|length, with many pages_o 
2ee? | zetti. rel of Bad —< at various ~— 
ot uring her lifetime. Popular 
EDITORIAL: Put An End to Lynching! tion $1.75, cloth $2.75 and it will 
WHELAR Z.. FOSTER: Post-Geneva: The Fight for Peaceful Bs cae geass 


_ THIS book is the the personal-)) ready pe chats: sei. 
SIMON W. GERSON: The Battle Against the McCarran Act =  ® : 
| it is. 
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saga of American. labor strug: 
half a cen ut 

LUIGI LONGO: For a Move to the Left in Italy | : me 2 
SAUL WELLMAN arfl NAT GANLEY: The Auto Workers Advance . 


ee eee just a book or a) 
We are convinced that 
FRANK BREWSTER and MARK LOGAN: Automation: Abun- ‘ean become a mighty 
dance for Whom? (Part I) 
ALITA LETWIN: New Stirrings on the Campus 


a to. wrest: open the prison 
A. B. MAGIL: U. S. Over Latin America (Book Review) 


ld not only. Elizabeth : 
Pec but all others os e 
25¢ « copy; $2.50 yearly subscription | & 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
Broadway, Kew York 3..N.Y,. 8 
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+ By JO LYNNE | 

(Federated Press) 
'~ BUSY homemakers are taking 
advantage of the plentiful supply 
of apples, making jellies, can- 
ning and ing sauce and 
slices for winter pies, and keep- 
ing pangy eating apples on hand 
for | boxes and after-school 
snacks. - 

Try an apple stuffing with that 
bargain sak roast. Bake’ apples 
on top of the stove, make a 

icy apple pudding and treat 
the family to the most luxurious 
of all apple desserts—baked 
apple dumplings. 

QUICK BAKED APPLES 

$-4 cup sugar 

1-8 tsp salt 

2-inch stick cinnamon 

1% cups water 

6 large tart apples 

Peel from % ede 

Combine sugar, salt and water 
in saucepan, adding cinnamon 
and lemon if desired. If 
apples are well-flayored, no extra 
seasoning is necessary. Wash and 
core apples. a mixture to a 
boil. Pare top third of each apple 
and place upside-down in: boil- 
ing sirup. Cover pan and boil 
three minutes. Turn apple and 
continue to cook for another 
three minutes. Test for doneness 
and cook only until just tender. 
Time will vary with size and 
variety of apple. 

Remove apples to serving dish. 
Boil sirup vigorously for about 
two minutes—if desired, a few 
drops of red coloring may be 

ed to sirup. Strain sirup over 
apples in serving dish. As apples 
cool, baste them frequently with 
sirup which will thicken on 


—_—- 


What About Tax- 


Exempt Foundations? 
CHICAGO.» 


cooling. ‘Serve with or without - 


cream, plain or whipped, or try 
sour cream. : 


SPICY APPLE PUDDING 

1% cups water 

1 tsp salt | 

2 tsp cinnamon 

2 tbs lemon juice (optional) 

% |b. marshallows 

2-3 cup rice 

42 cup sugar 

3 cups firmly packed, coarsely 
chopped apples 


Bring water to a boil, add salt 


and rice, bring to a boil again 
an dthen turn down heat Bi ves 
as possible. Cook, covered, for 15 
minutes. Remove from heat and 
add sugar, cinnamon, apples and 
lemon juice. Place in a 1% quart 
piste baking dish. Completely 
cover the top with marshmallows. 
Bake at 350 degrees 30 minutes. 


APPLE STUFFING 

1% lb. bacon, diced 

5 medium sized tart apples 

Ye cup sugar 

4% cup chopped onion 

1-4 cup cho parsley 

2 cups soft breadcrumbs 

Cook bacon slowly until crisp. 
Remove from pan and drain off 
all but three tbs fat. Add onion 
and parsley and cook slowly for 
about five minutes. Add apples, 
pared and diced, sprinkle with 
sugar. Cover and cook until 
apples are tender, then cook un- 
covered a few minutes until 
apples are glazed. Add bacon 
and crumbs. Makes three cups. 


BAKED APPLE DUMPLINGS 
21-4 cups flour ) 
3-4 tsp: salt 
3-4 cup shortening 
5 tbs water 
] cup sugar 
4 tbs butter 
6 tart juicy apples 
42 cup sugar 
l*2 tsp. cinnamon 
1 tbs butter 
2 cups water 
I-4 tsp cinnamon 
Make ‘pastry dough using 

flour, salt; shortening and five 

tbs water. Roll out 1-8 inch 
thick and cut into six 7-inch 
squares. Pare and core apples 
and place one on each square 
of pastry. Fill with % cup sugar, 

1‘2 tsp cinnamon and 1 tbs but- 

ter or margarine, mixed together. 

Fold corners of pastry up over 

apples and seal well. Make sir- 

up of 1 cup sugar, 2 cups water, 
> tbs butter or margarine and 

1-4 tsp cinnamon. ‘Place apples 

about 2 inches apart in baking 

pan, pour hot sirup around them 
and bake 40 to 45 minutes in 

425 degree oven.’ Serve warm 

with cream. 
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‘By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


' THERE ARE those who 
enrich the American earth, 
do not plunder the soil, its 
people, who fight against rust 
and erosion, who eventually 
insure peace for our fields and 
our. orchards, our children and 
grandchildren. The Borchardts of 
Pine County, Minnesota, are of 
this kind. : 

Art and Lena Borchardt re- 
cently celebrated their 40th 
wedding anniversary, 39 of it 
on their prosperous farm, with 
several hundred people coming 
for miles around. The four chil- 
dren are on their own now, the 
grandchildren. now appearing. 
Those of you who read The 
Worker remember many _ times, 
seeing “greetings from Grandma 
of Pine County.” This. is Lena 
Borchardt’s mother who lives 
with them now and is 87 years 
old, coming from Switzerland 
to Minneapolis when she was a 
girl. 

a 


YOU HEAR a lot about peo- 
ple who on the curves of his- 
tory fall off the people's train 
but there are thousands like the 
Borchardts and like Grandma 
who are there’ in the peoples 
struggle year in and year_ out. 
From the tall pines and the 
rootabago country all these years 
they have spoken out clearly 
from the pivot of this farm 
home, through three wars and a 
depression, and the Socialist 
Party and the -Non-Partisan 
League and the Farmer Labor 
Party and the Progressive Party— 
they have always. been on the 
side of their people, true pa- 
triots of the people's struggle. 

Struggle has always been a 
part of this county, swift, hard 
struggle, one economy ruined, 
giving away to another in what 
the Askov, Pine County paper 
calls “the short sighted policy 
of pirates!” First the trappers 
came and took all the beaver, 
and anything with a skin in- 
cluding the red~man’s, who had 


loved the pines and called it 


YOUR HEALTH 


~ Dear Editor: 


_. These days one reads so much 
in the regular press about the 
so-called tax exempt Founda- 
tions and what 
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~ LENA BORCHARDT 


Chengwatona — pine country, 
but the dinosaurs came, 
the forest pirates, and it was 
converted from trapping.to lum- 
ber, vast wealth of the big trees 
pouring out of land that should 
never have been cleared, leav- 
ing blackened stumps, waste 
land, windfalls and _slashings, 
and the ruin of piracy, misman- 
agement, which the railroads 
then snatched and bonded to 
eastern capitalists, who brought 
in settlers to farm the land so 
they would have something to 
carry on their trains; the lum- 
ave way to settlers in 
wooden shoes, Danish and Scan- 
dinavian and Finnish colonies 
who painfully cleared the stumps 
out and made it into a corn 
country, and then a wheat coun- 
try, . taking the at the 
Fair in 1911 and 12, and then, 
ruined as wheat country, it be- 
came small grain, cattle and root- 
abago, struggling against bond- 
ed debt as the whole state of 
Minnesota was. 

So in Pine County there grew 
also the Co-ops, Life Insurance, 
the Socialist clubs—if you read 
the papers before World War I 
you will read a distinguished list 
of leading thinkers in the United 
States who spoke in Pine County. 


UP THE LONG drive from 
the road to the little white 
house of the Borchardts that sits 
on a knoll- of green grass, the 
black and white cows below in 
the picture, the big -barn ‘be- 
hind the house—up this road 
have come the news of the 
world, kers and visitors from 
China, from the Soviet Union— 
Grandma particularly loves to 
hear what is happening there— 
from all parts of the world and 
they. take news back of this 
family, and this county, with its 
great humanistic traditions. 


Grandma, 87, says she never 
expected to be around this long. 
“Its awful. wonderful and the 
great changes have come, sure, 
I still learn every day more and 
more, yah. O my goodness the 
change!” She has worked since 
she was a young girl in Switzer- 
land caring for children, came 
to Minneapolis, married a Swiss 
blacksmith who had been a pro- 
gressive in the old country, and 
worked in the winters at the 
flour mills, firing the furnaces, 
and then was laid off in the 
summer, and worked in the saw 
mills, the logs so thick you could 
walk right across the Mississippi. 


He worked at the mills 12 
hours every day including Sun- 
day, $2 a day, and he was talk- 
ing, she says, “to the boss al- 
ways about the eight-hour day. 
He said to him that he could 
go to the University and_prove 
that all accidents took place 
after the eight hours. Yes that 
was before the Haymarket. And 
_when the Haymarket,came he 
organized the first defense of 
them for the eight-hour day, in 
the northwest. That was a long 
time ago. He was a progressive, ” 
she says. 

. 


“HE WORKED at Occodent 
15 years, died a long time ago. 
I had -four children, one died, 
Lena is my oldest. Now I have 
12 great grandchildren, no 14, 
that’s right. There has been a 
lot of doings in my life. We have 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Can You Prevent Heart Ills? 


Federated Press 


PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER’S illness has fo- 
cused the attention of the 
American people on heart 
disease, and_ particularly 
heart attacks, as never be- 
fore. Terms like coronary throm- 
bosis, arteriosclerosis and infarc- 
tion have jumped into our almost 
everyday vocabulary and a num- 
ber of important questions have 
come into our minds, 

How can I prevent a heart at- 


tack? 

If I have a heart attack, what 
are my chances for recovery? 
’ will I ever be able to work 
heart attack? 


* 


AS FOR the first question, it 
should be stated right _ off: 


again after a 


ther you nor your doctor can . 
prevent a heart attack.. Preven- 


tion will probably not be 


sible until science fully under- 


fat diets are a cause of arterios- - 


clerosis. 

This belief gains some support 
from the fact that Americans, 
with their tendency, to eat ex- 
tremely rich diets, are far more 
prone to heart attacks than any 
other people. But, on the. other 
hand, scientists have’ observed 
that the Eskimos, with their al- 
most exclusively fat diets, have 
one of the lowest heart disease 


* 


ANOTHER known fact is that 


men are much more prone to 
heart attacks, and to hardenir 


.. of the arteries, than women. An 


there is considerable evidence 


tion. and many others 

ye followed a wen will 
e up to the fact th 
there is a great deal to learn 


heart disease. The alternative to 
self-diagnosis is, of course, regu- 
lar. physical checkups by the 
famih physician, and when the 
middie years of life are reached, 
these checkups should include 


- electrocardiographic heart exam- 


inations. ¥ 
-REGULARITY of physical 
checkups has another important 
advantage. Frequently a@ single 
examination will not reveal the 


‘ presence of arteriosclerosis to the 


doctor. x a se ete m4 
ou regular mes fa- 
rniliar naths soaeik state of health 
and your medical history can 
often detect warning signs of ar- 
teriosclerosis. And when_ those 
signs are detected, there are ste 
that can be taken to lessen the 
chances of coronary thrombosis. 
‘What about chances of recov- 
ery after a heart attack? This, of 
course, depends a great deal on 
the seriousness of the heart dam- 
age (infraction) caused by the at- 
ack. However, it is now estimat- 
ed that well over 90 percent: of 


> all heart attack victims survive 


care, the 


“ 1Brown. Other teams in 
~ lare Ho 


THAT “POOR CONFUSED Willie Mays,” which is what one 
New York columnist called him in June, is winning one thing after 
another as the statistics keep. grinding out ef the 1955 baseball 
mills. The latest shows him the leader again in slugging percentages, 
which means the most bases per hit. | 

Willie is popularly supposed te have had an eff year. Every 
‘manager in the game contemplating Willie's ments must 
be drooling “I should have a player who could have such an off 


ear. 
If Willie was “Most Valuable” ia 1954, which he most definitely 
was, what makes this an “off year?” 
The main index to a player's value can usually be found in 
the runs batted in columm. In 1954 as Most Valuable, Willie 
knocked in 110 runs for the Giants. In 1955, in his “off year, 
Willie knecked in 127. Last year he hit 41 homers, this year he hit 
51. Last year he personally tallied 117 runs, this year he hit home 
plate 122 times. ) wi 
Other facts in this terrible off year—he finished second im the 
league in batting averages, first in home runs, was the league's 
top base stealer, being thrown out only twice in 26 attempts, which 
. included six mtd steals of third’ in six attempts. Oh, yes, 
he led the league in. triples too, and so rare is the combination of 


‘who both think they have the re-} 


leading in 
the last National Lea 
the field. Mays still 

because of his remarka 


and threw like a cannon. 


due to the architecture of the Pele 


facts: 


a. He hit 29 on the road and only 22 at home. 
b Of the 22 he hit at the Pole Grounds, sports writers who 
saw every Giant game tell me only 


foul line be considered Pole 


were mightydrives to left center conquering the tremendous handi- 


cap te righthanded 
Well, what can you 
and that’s all there is to it. 


?® 
Kaline Tigers’ Big Hope ‘ 
GIVE, THAT Al Kaline a hand in the American Lea 
such developing talents is the kind of back 
pennant-threatening team. Leading the league with .340 at the age 
of 21, with no minor league ses Saat 


NC State Sponsors Soviet 5 


CO-EXISTENCE IN SPORTS will get big boost with the ar- 
rival in December of a Soviet basketball team to 
college quintets, starting with ——— Mass., 


his age 


game, and moving to Harvard, 
schedule was pa, 


sored: by a collegiate group. 


director of athletic at North Carolina State 


promptly applied te make NC State the 
official college sponsors of the Seviet tour. 


Roy 
Celiege down in Raleigh, 


home runs and triples, im power and speed, that 
to lead in both did it back in 1906. In 
ed the shallowest centerfield in the game 
ability to go back, he covered the ground 


In case anyone thinks his astonishin 


do? Some players just have an off year 


drawn up and plans nailed down when some- 
one in the AAU started objecting, saying the tour should be spon- 


total of 51 home runs is 


G , here are two interesting 


were close enough to the 
Grounds homers, and the others 


e. A kid 


e for a 


ay some of our 
irthplace of the 


Yale and other campuses. The 


-We’ll Be There 
AND WHILE ON | pawns 

sports competition, this writer 

been accredited by the U.S. 


Olympic Committee as one of the! 


American scribes to. cover the Win- 
ter Olympic Games January im 
Italy. The arrangements commit- 
tee over there in Contina D'Am- 
pezzo informs that a record entry 
will be there, including full teams 
by our country, the Soviet Union 
making its — in Fong sano 
games, and China's pie 
entries. The events include. all 
kinds of men’s and women’s skiing, 
skating, bobsledding, figure 

ating and ice hockey. Italy 
omises to be an enthusiastic host 
or this carniva: of competitive 


sports co-existence, and we'll be} 


— o j 
sending it all your way.. | 
. . : 


really knew what they were dom 
when they grabbed Brae ar ed « 


Oregon’s George Shaw as their 
bonus cheice last. fall, and then 


ic: is not the point here.. The 


— 


them this week, since the thrice 
frustrated Bears are not that bad, 
and the Colts have a few injuries. 


Our. weekly picks: 


more Celts. 
DETROIT LIONS over Friseo 

49ers. 
GREENBAY PACKERS 

unbeaten Los Angeles Rams. 


‘CHICACO CARDS hang an- 
other one on hapless NY Ciants. 


upset 


upset Cleveland Browns. 
THIS ISN'T SPORTS but can¢ 


it miss with those songs,: 


movie Oklahoma was. 


presents as a 
San Francisco, 


Ww 


pees “sg 


CHICAGO BEARS over Balti- 


WASHINGTON RED SK INS) 


.j}countries is good for 


se}Yugoslav collaboration has strength- 


southeast Europe. | 


|side.of the Chinese nation, That is 
of course in the cards and it} ha 


competition between the two sys- 


to come as a soph 
ing the all round s 


Cross, La 
St. Johns. 


ham a 


) 


YOU HAVE RECOVERED) 
from the World Series yet, fans?} 
Next years Series open in 
Field, not in the Stadium. Over-| 
heard at the Dodgers’ big victery 
banquet: “You know, now that} 
weve done it once, it would 

nice to do it again and show that 
it was no accident.” The Yankees, 
of course, might have other ideas. | 
So might the Braves and Ciants, 


intorcements on the way to catch 
the Dodgers if the Dodger old. 
timers start to slip. 

But that’s next year. Wrong] 
sport. Hit that line, mates, | 
college referees kinaly put a step 
te some of that unnecessary piling 
on after a man is down, or what 
in the world was the rule put in| 
for that the play is dead when 
a ballcarriers' knee hits the 
ground? : 


. . . And Thanks! 


THANKS, ONE AND all for 
your contributions to the 
drive of ‘the country’s best paper 
through this columnist. We appre- 
ciate it, and ask for more : 
those who haven't sent 


(Exeept Canada and Fersiga) 
DAILY 


wane 


- . ¢ 
THE WORKE R eeeee 
‘ 


“4 
** 


. 
teereeere Fe De eed 
OT LA aed 


—— 


a ol 


yet. We have none of those big} 
business angels you know, nor 

we want any. Come in, you an- 
gels you, with a buck at least 
things are close. They can't 
closer than they are up here. 


We Weren't 
THAT : 
€arried Away 


That old devil pi, and we don’t} 
mean “Pi” Traynor, messed up the 
start of Lester Rodney's World 
Series story last week. A line weal 
dropped. It shouk have read “It 
had to be the Yanks. The cele- 
bration would not have been so’ 
explosive, the streets of Brooklyn 
would not have been quite so 
tumultous, some of the veteran 
peyes would not have hugged so 
ong and cried the same way if 
Brooklyn had beaten ‘the Cleve- 


usual sports deadline was violated 
te rush in the Series washup, the 
“official scorer” rules it no error. 


Geneva : 
(Continued from Page 5) 
tween Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries. | 

4. Yugoslavia’s friendliness to the: 
Soviet Union. 

What perverted logic it is which 
says that animosity between these 
peace, but 
friendship is bad! Obviously the 
Seviet-Yugoslav reconciliation has 
removed the Balkans as a provér- 
bial tinderbox of Europe. Soviet- 


ened the whole fabric of peace in 


, 5. Chinese efforts to subvert 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. 
Obviously Reston doesn’t mean 
military methods because the only 
bellicose action going on there. is 
by Chiang’s pirates. What the State 
Department fears—and with cause 
—is that the Kuomintang reninants 
on Formosa will go over to the 


means - ye Dulles . says he 
wants—change, but eye: 
means. Tough for Dulles the 
change-is in the direction of free- 


dom from imperialism, But that’s 
the hazard Dulles faces irr peaceful 


land Indians, Chicago White Sox}. 
\or Boston Red Sox for their first 
}World Championship.” Since the 


| fight 


tems, Yes, peace is a pete es 


ia” NF : 


we i r LP es et Fry 
, ga a-}]en ert ye oodell 


Tt. Vat 
2° 4aG 


bitte 


—e 


head of the ILD, who stormed 
the country with men like Rob- 
ert Minor, the Communist lead- 
er, and young Benjamin J. Davis, 
a young lawyer then out of 
Atlanta, tribunes of flame, ex- 
herting everyone within the 
range of their voices that the 
boys could walk out of prison 
free, need not go as innocent 
sacrifices to the electric chair. 


The scoffers, the faint of heart, 
said Alabama had the victims 


-and who could pry the prison 


gates of Kilby open? The boys 
came out, after a long harrow- 
ing struggle that lasted years. 
The vision of the yea - sayers 
was vindicated. 

7 


WHAT HAPPENED in the 
years-long crusading to free them 
left its indelible mark upon an 
epoeh. A generation of Negro 
and whites who sat together in 
neighborhoods on Scottsboro 
committees and learned the les- 
sons of the time, learned the 
imperative need for their unity 
to achieve victory. They went 
on to create the mammoth trade- 
unions that made the Wagner 
Act and other vital achieve- 
ments. 


Nor could I forget the  skir- 
mishes and the major battles of 
the times.I remembered the 
meeting in a Negro church at 
Red Bank, N. J., where several 
of us of the ILD had been in- 
vited to speak and 700 of the 
congregation sat awaiting us 
when we entered. The Klan had 
been strong in this part of Jer- 
sey, burning the cross was a 
ritual with them threughout the 


| Twenties and. we were alerted 


to the chance of trouble when 
we arrived. 


Sam Nesin of the ILD. had 
just finished speaking when a 
spare, dour figure in uniform 
leaped on the platform demand- 
ing the floor. After a few oily 
words he felt the occasion de- 
manded, “We are friends of our 
colored neighbors, we never 
have trouble with them,” he 
turned toward the ILD speak- 
ers in much the same way the 
White Citizens Councils speak 
of the NAACP teday. “But these 
interlopers” he shouted, “these 

igners, their only interest is 
to make trouble. . . .” and, as 


his frenzy rose, he moved on™ 


Nesin, raising his fist. 
¥ 


I SHALL never forget the 
scene at that mement. The con- 
gregation rose as his fist rose, 
and, out -of the corner of his 
eye, he saw 700 wrathful men 
and women rising from their 
chairs. His fist froze in mid-air, 
He brought it down slowly and 
as slow congregation set- 
tled back into their chairs. 

Thinking better of the mat- 
ter, he leaped from the platform 
and ran outside. When the meet- 
+ Spee: the resolution on be- 

of Scottsboro and the ILD’s 
, word came that 
the Kluxers were forming in the 


shadows outside. 


We were escorted to the train 
by 700 Negroes, ind a score of 
the huskiest youths got on the 
train with, us, riding all the way 
to Newark to see nothing hap- 

enroute. After this, I 
w in my marrow what was 
ppening across. the land, 
cents could be freed. My con- 
viction like many others, was 
verified by history. 
| * 
NO, YOU could not help 


4 
pa 


” « ¥ 
nae t cy pode 


nod 


: 


trvgle 


Thirty-sixth street the other day. 
What ha during and 
after Scottsboro helped to shape 
our future, which is to say, our 
present. Scottsboro. gave the 
nation the truth of the Bourbon 


+ South; political armies of Negro 


and whites formed, so to speak, 
to end such horrors forever. 
And I thought of Communist 
leaders in jail, men like Ben 
Davis who served years in pri 
because he led multit in 
the march — freedom. woe , 
necessafy their voices are today 
when the Bourbons are on the 
rampage, counter-attacking. 


For the lynching of Louis 
Till is the desperate effort of 
the white supremacists, the 
cavemen of the South, to turn 
the clock back. And the outcry, 
the demonstrations, the tens of 


thousands who leaped into = 
test action overnight, in Chi- 
cago, in Detroit, in Harlem, and 
here in the Garment Center, is 
the heritage of the struggle to 
free the nine innocent boys of 
Scottsboro, I felt. 

This is not to say that more, 
much more, should not have 
happened already. Much more 
needs to be done, but standing 
in the canyons of Seventh Ave- 


. bution is so much swifter, can 
be so much more certain, if only 
all who understand do what 
needs to be done. 1955 is not 
1931. 

Organized labor then num- 
bered little more than two mil- 
lions. Today it is more than 
15 millions. There are about as 
many Ne in the unions to- 
day as the entire size of the 
labor movement a - generation 

* ago. 

Listening, here to the roar of 
Manhattan I thought now is 
the time a law to end lynching 
can be passed; now is the time 
the of Mississippi 
can be ed from their seats 
until the rights of the Constitu- 
tion, the rights of the Negroes 
te the franchise are won. 

As the heroic mother of Louis 
Emmett Till said, her son need 
not have died in vain. 


Till Case 


(Continued trom Page 2) 
mass march on Washington call 
for: 

® Refusing seats to Mississippi 
Congressmen until that state opens 
up its ballot box to Negro citizens. 


© Action by the Department of 


\Justice in Mississippi through spe- 


cial agents, including Negroes. 
© Passage of an anti-lynch bill. 
© Investigatwn by the Un- 


Dodger baseball star. sent a 
message Of greetings to the gar- 
ment district rally associating 
; . to id 
movement to mur- 
der of Emmett Till and gain 
freedom for Negroes every- 
where. ° 


the ‘terrorist organizations and 
their acts in Mississippi. 

Powell condemned the inaction 
of. the “Republican administration 
and a Democratic Congress,” and 


knew, that the Scottsboro inno- | said if neither moved for bringing 


Mississippi into the Union, then 
the people might have to organize 
a third party. 


| The meeting marked the high- 


int, so far, of the movement for 


AB gual as you. 
- € pre it, on 


and justice 
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nue you felt the tempo of retri- — 


American Activities Committee of 
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New Jerseyites last week sold 60 Worker trial subscriptions 
j to new readers at a rally held to protest the murder of 14-year-old 
Emmett Till in Mississippi. The rally, organized by the state Free- 
| —_ va vd 9 phe wage y oo : iow? pat give a. first-hand 
The “ of N ‘alk escription ic. which res in the aequittal of the 
< a sr ec of}  —— _two white men charged with murdering the Negro boy. Hall, news 
whom participated actively in the a = editor of The Worker, covered the Mississippi trial for the Daily 
discussions, contradicted sharply ee | Worker and Worker. fa 
prune ok the oft. ae } There were 350 at the rally; 90 percent of whom were not 
character : readers of The Worker. They bought every paper in sight, and 
} would haye bought more if they were on hand. The Committee 
offered three-month trial Worker subs for $1, and sold 60. It re- 
ported the reception to the paper was terrific. : 
7 In Philadelphia, at a debate on peace between A. 
and Dr. Albert Blumberg, organized by 
| ciliation and attended by some 500, 


Struggle in NMU 
eva-and calle Sax development oli. 
Another statement greets some suc- 
céss agaiiist McCarthyism. 


On a great many proposals for con- 
changes three years hence,| 


that s 

ad , 
be two An incident in the closing hours 
of the convention left an especial-} 
ly bitter taste | 


J. Muste 
the Fellowship of Recon- - 
c the Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee had 75 papers on hand, sold every one, and likewise re- 


Z 


} 
fi 


; 
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. Also 
adopted was a comprehensive civ- 
il rights program. The union’s for- 

ign policy statement restates its 
. former cold-war stand, but within 


arms 


Eu Brown, Chit master at 
= alitieeanl at thé convention. 
microphone directly in front of. 
chairman Curran, struck 4 Negro. 

en of the SS 


and told him get away from the 


mike. Green told him to “stop 
swung at Green. Many delegates 
rushed to the front and tore away 
Brown and cocoate’: him out. 


A FAR MORE serious situation 
might have exploded had- Green 
not told the delegates he did not 
think the officers were responsible 


assured the - delegates he would 
personally back Green's charges 
_— Brown. The incident serv- 
to dramatize in a very ugly. 
way, that the NMU is far from 
union it once was—when it was 
proud for its civil rights record, for 
having had a Negro for its secre- 
tary. He was Ferdinand Smith, 


that framework it greets the hope 
of peace that emerged out of Gen- 


since deported, now a labor leader 
in Jamacia. 


De Sapio Tries To Stop Stevenson 


(Continued from Page 4) 
the surrounding them, 
the competition for the Demo- 
cratic nomination has begun in 
earnest. More candidates will join 

especially Senator Estes 


ue % Tennessee. But the 


bi have started booming, 
coals e the war declaration is not 

How does this competition 
stand, as of the moment? 

With the Democratic rank-and- 
file, there appears to be little ques- 
tion that Stevenson is considerably 
out in front. The Gallup Poll re- 
ferred to gave him 57 percent of 
the straws cast, to 16 percent for 
Sen. Kefauver, 6 percent each for 

i and Senator Richard 
Russell, and lesser amounts for 
others. Ne 

A RECENT conference of 
Democratic bigwigs, privately 
: revealed the overwhelming 
view that Stevenson was far the 
most Democratic candi- 
date ye three now prominently 
in the running, with Kefauver sec- 
ond and Harriman trailing badly. 

Yet, with Tammany Boss De- 
Sapio and the. New York Demo- 
cratic oficialdom pulling for him, 
it would be wrong to count Har- 
riman out. DeSapio showed in 
1954 how a machine could beat 
down with brutal force the de- 
sires of the rank-and-file, when he 

forced Hairiman’s. nomination for 
_ Governor, and . the de- 


for Attorney General at the, polls. 
A survey of Democratic state 


they exist, by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal last Monday reported that Stev- 


for the goon tactics and Curran} 


chairmen and governors, where) . 


or 
ns ; ; 
: > _* 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the situation, his policv became 
clear after consultation with Re- 
publican higher-ups. The com- 


i pany, he announced, had every 


right to use scabs to run its 
plants, “and that right will be 
preserved by the military.” 

The first response from the 
union was that it would not be 
forced to accept a settlement 
dictated by a company backed 
up by fixed bayonets and Sher- 
man tanks. 

From Detroit came an indica- 
tion of the kind of solidarity that 
is likely to develop nationwide 
behind the Perfect Circle work- 
érs before this struggle is over. 
In the Plymouth plant, the work- 


ers refused to touch the “hot” 
scab-made PC piston rings. 


In Indianapolis, a meeting of 
UAW-CIO leaders called for the 
widest expressions of solidarity 
from other locals, from other 
unions. Support was being 
sought from Indiana business- 
men’ and others who are also 


enson was well out im front, but 
that his nomination was “not i 
the bag.” Harriman, the surv 
said, was not to be discounted. 
He was showimg strong among the 
politicians. And he might join 
forces with Kefauver to freeze out 
Stevenson. 

In New York City, there is an- 
ger among local Democyats at the 
DeSapio move to foist Harriman 
on them as the “choice” of New 
York Democratic Party. The anger 
has taken the form of organiza- 
tion of “Stevenson for President” 
clubs. 

It has taken the form of fer-' 
ment in some local Democratic 
clubs around the registration and 
enrollment of voters, winding up 
in New York Saturday night, Oct. 
15. The legion of Stevenson ad- 
herents are determined to get the 
Democratic enrollment out in an- 
ticipation of a battle for delegates 
to the presidential corfvention on 
primary day, June 6, 1956. So, 
too, is the DeSapio machine striv- 
ing to get its adherents out in 


force. 
* 


affected by the clamping of 
martial law on a section of the 
state, by the refusal of the com- 
pany to meéet the pattern of 
wages set in the auto industry. 

“The issues in the Perfect 
Circle strike are no longer local 
or statewide,” a union leader 
here declared. “This has be- 
come a fight to preserve union- 
ism against the armed forces and 
violence of big business and its 
federal administration.” 


Sheepherder 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and opines that if Eisenhower 
did not have this this “Dulles” 
for a Secretary of State, maybe 
he would not have nad the heart 
attack. 

Many other letters have been 
received about which we'd like 
to report. We're planning to re- 

a few in The Worker in 
theh near future. 


_ ample, one 
as a result 
New Yorkers distributed 
door union rally in the heart of 


’ The point is that the 


the 
“only Worker subs and 31 for 
for the entire country (Jersey subs 


lower than at any time in recent 
all along the line, indica ting little 
culation. Thus, there is a sharp 
sellmg the paper, and the actual 


ported many more would hhave been sold if they were on hand. 
As in New Jersey, the Philadelphia Committee reports that 
évery experience with door-to-door canvassing in workingclass com- 
munities results in expansion of any me In Philly, as an ex- 
route 13 has ‘been expanded to 3:! 
of steady week-to-week canvassing, ts 
hundreds 


of papers at a mass out- 


the garment district on ‘the Till 


murder. The meeting was organized jointly by District 65 ef the 
distributive workers. and the NAACP. Rrcuas it was an outdoor 
meeting, it was decided te distribute rather than self. Here, too, 
the word is that workers received the paper eagerly. 

opportunity for wide expansi f th 
paper's circulation is there. We rey Bt at wee Sy 
, Which continue te lag. 


not yet seized it, as seen by 
Last week, for example, saw 
the D.W. received in the office 
had not yet come in). 


But most serious, The Worker bundle has fallen to 6,500, 
years. It is being cut pretty much 


activity toward expansion of cir- 


conflict between our experience in 


effort to do so. 


Circulation figures as of Oct. 13: 


(Bundle) 
Percent: Goal Achieved Percent 
211 21 
1215 61 
20 
212 


Goal Achieved 
200 
350 
100 
150 
200 


— _—— ——_— 


(Centinued from Page> 4) | 


scotch the notion that Eisenhower 
is committed to Nixon. Although 
Nixon owes his present position to’ 


Ike’s patronage. | 

What worries the COP strate-; 
gists is this question: can a con-' 
certed campaign to picture Nixon 
as a liberal make sufficient head- 
way by November 1956 to pro- 
vide a GOP victory? 

Walter Lippman, the columnist, 
obviously thinks not. He suggests 
that the Gallup polls show that 
Nixon would split the Eisenhower’ 
vote. 

With this in mind, some big: 
business. men are re-examining) 
Harold Stassen, former -governor 
of Minnesota and a_ protege of 
General Mills, which is to say, of 
the House of Morgan. As Eisen- 
hower's special: assistant on ques- 
tions of peace and disarmement, 
Stassen has been placed in a favor-, 
able light publicity during the 
past year. 


* 
LAST WEEK Stassen said he 


vee: Detroit Trial 


|ing his knowledge of the “History 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
tions he is weighing. 
During the questioning .of Allan 
on Oct. 4 by. Hamborsky regard- 
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Eisenhower asked him to be 
which, under the circumstances, 
was a most effective way to launch 
his candidacy. In a column in the 


N. Y. Times Tuesday, Reston said 
that “the President likes Mr. Stas- 
seh more than is t rungs real- . 
ized,” and indicated that such a 
bid from Eisenhower was not im- 
possible, 

Labor knows Stassen as of old, 
and knows him for a very skillful 
foe of'labor and a representative 
of big business. 

The disposition of the labor 
people here is to hope that the 
GOP nominates Nixon because 
beinz so unpopular with the peo- 
ple, he would be easier to defeat 
than any other Republican can- 
didate. This is also the line taken 
by California Democrats. 

This is superficial thinking, 
hewever. Labor ouglit to be con- 
cerned with stepping Nixon even 
before he gets started, A victory 
for Nixon in the GOP convention, 
even in GOP primaries, is a vic- 
tory for the labor-haters. By the 
same token, a defeat for Nixon 
at any stage is a mandate against 
the reactionary interests which he 


represents. 
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» (Continued from Page 8) =| 
the Ritz” has as its theme the | 
popular, and subversive, * point 
‘that the very rich are the very 
stupid and the very cruel. 

It is not too imaginative -a 
fantasy as worked out in the | 
TV play (H. Rider Haggard did 
these. things better), but its cli- 
max is poetry. A. Montana 
pioneer finds a diamond moun- 
tain and becomes the Richest | 
Man in the World. He and his | 
heirs develop an elaborate sys- 
tem of tax evasion, which in- | | 
volves the execution of friends 
who visit them and the impri- 
sonment of unfriendly aviators. 


Two. beautiful daughters and 
a handsome young man take this | 


our papers 
lass citizenship for all peoples, 


our Lifeliners sends us a note with her regular 


my pledge to send $2 every month, 
envelopes such as you now sent 
to see that you have adopted such a 
t such an envelope should be sent 


such pledges—ask ‘them to join 


ss 


* ++ AND WHEN. IM WRONG ILL ADMIT IT 
RuT ('M NEVER WRONG ! 


Billings 
(Continued from Page 7) 
_ in those days,” Billings continued. 
“There was nothing refined-about 
il. i 
HE TALKED about his prison 
days where he cut stone in the Fol- 
som quarry for seven years. 
“¥ou have got to have a sense 
of humor to make it,” he said. “That 
- js what helped pull me through.” 
He became an expert granite cut- 


ter while working in the. Folsom 


quarry. He used this skill to ad- 
vantage after he was freed. He 


showed me pictures of a stone! 


chouse high in the mountains east 


of Frisco. 

“I cut the stone out of the hills 
and built this house with my own 
hands,” he said, “all except the 
well and’ the chimney. -Some old 
trade union brothers came up and 
did this work for me.” 

Billings showed me a picture of 
the mountain home and the men 
who helped build it. It is a beauti- 
ful, rugged work of) building trades 


construction. 


He talked about his boyhood 
days in New York. 
. 


“IF I was as good at taking 
orders as Jimmy Walker Id per- 
haps have risen to where. Jimmy 
was, Billing said. “I was a page 
boy in 1 in Tammany Hall. I 
saw Jimmy Walker there then. 
The job lasted two weeks and | 
was fired when I got into a fight 
with another page boy. 

“Later a Brooklyn Democratic 
Party leader asked me to work in 
the party machine there. He said 
I could become a leader some day. 
I told him I would not make a good 
Democratic Party leader.’He asked 
me why. I told him I believed in 
being honest..And that ended my 
prospects of being a Democratic 
politician.” 

Billings said-he is “going to k 
plugging for the of Sobe 
and all the political prisoners.” And 
he is not letting the nation forget 
about the Mooney-Billings case. He 
told of his appearance, Sept. 4, in 
a San Francisco TV show for the 
Tubercular Fund with Wanda 


Ramey; former Miss Aimerica, and|night, and 
Ida Wyatt,. 


the famous ballerina 
now 77. 
: ® 
“IT WAS a nice program,” he 
said, “and I was ‘SP atin by Miss 
Ramey as ‘a man with a past.’ I 
fold the TV audience about that 
people 


1095 Market St.,| 
illings went over) 


to the National Theatre to see Mel- 


the:role of Clar-} i 


_ 


: 


| 


ithat the newspapers don’t blazen 


ter of convicting an innocent per- 


linvited here tonight 


Langer 
(Continued from Page 7) 


‘of his head he’s read these stories 
and he’s heard this stuff over the 
radio. You can’t tell me that it has 
not made an impression. I believe 
if we're gojng to have the kind of 
justice were-so proud of in the 
United States of America, the kind 
of justice we should have, and the 
kind of justice that I believe every 
member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee -wants, somehow or 
other we've got to do something 
when a poor man, or a rich man 
either for that matter, when any 
man is charged with a crime, so 


a lot of stuff out that isn't true 
about that mag or about that wo- 
man, and prejudice the commun- 


ity. ... 
*% 


But I want you folks to know 
that the Judiciary Committee has 
this very much at heart—this mat- 


son, before he’s proven guilty, in 
the minds of the public, so that 
sadam you finally get a jury, they've 
unconscidusly prejudiced, with the 
result that instead of having a fair 
trial like our Constitution says 
every man or woman should have, 
that man or woman doesn’t get it. 


And I think that down there in 
‘Washington too we_ need legisla- 
tion—I don't mean a new law, but 
I mean an interpretation which 
will say to the Attorney Ceneral 
of the U. S.: we believe it is just 
as much your duty to see to it that 
an innocent man is not sent to the 
penitentiary as it is to send a 
guilty man there—just as much| 
your duty to use all the services of 
the FBI all the services of all these 
other men that you've got to see 
that all the evidence is brought 
gut, to see that no evidence is sup- 

essed and that the jury may have 
all the facts. ‘3 

And so tonight, ladies and 

tlemen, I can’t tell you how 

lighted I've been to have been 
with my 
friend Mrs. Sobell. I want you to 
come forward Mrs. Sobell.. (Mo-! 
tions to Mrs. Sobell to stand at his 
side). 
_ My friends, I want-you to know 
that I've got four daughters just 
about the same age as this young 
lady standing here beside me to- 
pledge you every- 
thing that I can. do as a member 
of the Judiciary Committee of the 
U. S. Senate will be done to see 


that her husband gets justice. 
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bloody system in_ their. stride, 
such is the bestial character of 
Wealth. “ 


Love wins over Money, sub- 


versively enou 
daughters run of with a box o 


diamonds, for the tri of 
Love is not unconditional, But 
when the box is opened and 


only cheap rhinestones are dis- | 


io Interview with Moses Wright 


covered in it, the youn 
looks up to the night 

murmers happily in a fadeout: 
“I never rioticed the stars be- 


girl 


fore.” 


® 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
FITZGERALD (this. was his 


full name) was, as we have 
seen, not the man to carry ban- 


‘ners, and if he could be said 


to ave we any they 
would most likely be 
with diamonds. : oa 
But this little story, crude 
in its fantasy. and ‘almost 
mechanical in its theme, seem- 
ed to me like a star 
banner 
bomb world as a that hu- 
man-beings were still there who 
weren't convinced by the - 
ent hullabaloo that the ber 
Barons were God's Noblemen. 


Grandma 


(Continued from Page 11) 


worked hard.” 

Lena speaks also of her hard 
working. It is a thing to 
survive. She says that when she 
was a young girl she used to 
walk five miles. every mornin 
te school with eight — 
milk, four gallon can each 
arm, then- she would peddle it 
for five cents a quart and was 
always late to school, Then she 


would buy the groceries and | 


walk back with them, carry flour, 
everything. Once she-ate three 
smoked -fish and 11 bananas she 
was so hungry, and threw the 


12th banana away, she wa 


ashamed to have her’ mother |; t whe 
know she had eaten them. all. : Big sect ath gmt 


She met Art when she was very 
young. “I sure did my pile of 
work,” she says, “Didn't hurt 
me abit did it?” 

She has just helped with the 
haying and she says she will 
write a story for woman's 
page as soon as the harvest is. 
over and all those men to cook 
for, and she has time to draw 
a breath. at 

* 


THEN -inaybe she will tell 


how they helped always to raise 
the level of the sl in the | 


county even at expense. of 
comfort and . even ; 
have hel raise — ae 


level of their people; they have 


spoken out when a. threat- 
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fluttering in the A- | 


sustainer NOW. We 


weeks LIFELINERS: 


k's 
S. .N., $1; R. W., $ 


“The Susta 


Club.” 
for us to 


READERS TO JOIN THE LIFELINERS NOW. 


will gladly send you a reminder 


, or every week, if you so desire. 


I. C. B., $2; Z., $1; J. S., $2; 
1; H., $5; Wmsport, $3; Bx., $3; 


; LL., $3; J. F., $25; P. W., $10. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
remember one year when I had 
to go over to Tchula after my-har- 
vest was done and pick cotton for 
$1.50 a hundred. Otherwise, we 
wouldn’t have had -anything for 
the winter months.” 
Moses Wright told a story to 
illustrate why he had remained ‘a 
sharecropper all his life. “One 
time, our old chicken house was 
going to pieces, but when I built 
a nice new one, I couldn't get the 
chicks‘to leave the old. one.” 
He laughed deeply and talked 
about Mississippi being the home 
he has always known and about 
his lifetime hope that conditions 
would improve for the sharecrop- 
per. “And there’s plenty of white 
sharecroppers,”. he added, “no 
better off than me.” 
* 

IT is this pattera of exploita- 
tion that is being safeguarded by 
the official Mississippi terrorism 
against the right to vote, against 
the desegregation of the schools, 
against the rise of any liberal doc- 
'trine, the spread of trade union- 
ism, the advance of Negro-white 
unity, the struggle for - equality 
and Negro rights. 
There in Leflore. County, 
Moses Wright described the tyr- 
anny of a handful of white over- 
lords oppressing 19,000 Negroes. 
And their readiness to take the 
life of the first Negro who tried 

me out ‘openly 


barbaric slaying of Emmett Till. 
Moses Wright talked of old 


lawyer Whittington;” who lived 


six or seven miles down the road 
and owned a large plantation. 
“Lawyer ~ Whittington,” | William 
Madison Whittington, was _con- 
essman €rom this $rd_ District of 

issi for many years. And) 
only. a fraction of the half-million 


|heart of 64-year-old W 


for freedom was manifest in the 


tical structure which was begin- 
ning to crumble under the impact 
of the movement for Negro rights, _ 
for desegregation of the schools. 
It was this feudal pattern which 
was being battered by the move- 
ment for fuller democracy in the 
South, for the right to vote. 

All this is part. of the back- 

ound of the g events 

at followed the - morning 
wid of ~~ Moses 

right was awakened armed 
white men who pect A “that 
bey from Chicago.” . 

Wright does not conceal his 
fear at that dread. moment, when 
the. abductors of Emmett Till 
threatened jp lynch him if he ever 
‘testified against them. But the 
fear turned to cold fury in the 
as the 
time came for him to take the 
witness stand. 

“I decided to tell it like it was,” 
the said to this re as he sat 
with restless hi in the small 
apartment where his daughter 
lives in a Chicago housing project. 

The blinds were dtawn as we 
talked, and strangers were 
ed with suspicion. His relatives 
were taking every precaution for 
this . valiant old man who had 
stood up in court and pointed his 
finger at the men who abducted 
Emmett Till. 

In that courageous act, there 
was a signal of how fully the Ne- 
gre liberation struggle in Ameri- 
ca has come of age. It was a sign 
that many who have trembled un- 
der the tyranny of white suprem- 
ecist violence are no 
er. , ie 

Trying to explain his own cour- 
age, Moses Wright said, “I 
couldn't have done it if I didn’t 
liave the Lord with me.” . 

BUT when Emmett Till died, 
this was not merely the 577th 
after 576 officially-recorded lynch- 
ings in the state of Mississippi 
since the Civil War. ; 

This was a hot probe that pierc- 

into the conscience of 


residents of this 11-county district 
ever voted—none of the Negroes 
and few whites other than the 
landed gentry. . 

The 1950 census showed the 
eptire state of Mississippi with 
1,204,791 persons over ‘ voting 
age of 21. In that same year, only 
{000 votes were cast to send 
Mississippi's seven congressmen to 
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‘No N New , Housing 


By) VIRGINIA GARDNER 
SLUM CLEARANCE as 


it has operated to date in New 


_ York under Title I of the housing act, has resulted in the 


of no buildings now ready for tenants, and has 
thousapds of families,— : 
 @vercrowding worse and/was brought out, 1953 white and 


ietian new slums, a Congres- 
sional committee was told 


' recently. 


. The failure of the program for 
Tae - multiple-family housing by 
ers to 

petsnats in New York City was gen- 
erally admitted by a variety of 


wi 
Rant Moses, slum clearance 


czar, blamed Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration delays in processing 
applications for mortgage insur- 
ance. FHA and Urban Redevelop- 
ment officials blamed the city and 
Moses, and builders who milked 
project sites, collecting rents from 
site tenants they didn’t bother to 
relocate, while ‘not meeting steps 
necessary for FWA insurance ‘ap- 
proval. 

Several civic organizations call- 
ed by the House Banking subcom-|; 
mittee allowed to testify at the 
last crowded and hurried sessions, 
blamed FRA delay as well as a 
city administration policy of sell- 
‘ng, land to. private developers 

it is still occupied by ten- 
ants. 
~ “The same policy was attacked 
by FHA and URA officials, but}: 


representatives of some of | the| 


civic associations who agreed, said 
later relocation was not the con- 
cern of FHA and indicated the of- 
ficials were trying to get off the 
hook. FHA, one ‘pointed out, had 
shewn itself. much more interested 
in small homes _ rental housing. 


PRIOR to sted of thei hear- 
ings‘ the subcommittee members 
‘had been taken on a tour of Man- 
hattan by Moses and State Housing 
Boomer all prey F. tears 

y. They saw rgely union- 
Paancid Corlears Hook, built 
‘without FHA insurance when it\a 
. “was not-forthcoming, the Morning- 

side Gardens site where construc- 
tion has , begun, also. with- 
out FHA; and various middle- 
income and a few low-income pub- 

On the West side, on Amster- 
dam Ave. and 97th St., they. saw 

demolition, houses 
which appeared to have ‘been 
| out. This is the site of 


were. to hear -plenty. during the 

This. and. the Godfrey 
Nurse Houses, from 132nd to 
185th Sts: from Fifth to Lenox 
_Aves., were cited as the most 
fla instances of developers 


projects. Both are Title I. 
is * 
IN MANHATIANTOWN, it it | 


e : 


Bigger and Better 
Than Ever! — 


ANNUAL 
LABOR 


get off the! 


| FHA inactivity. 


2.132 non-whité famiiles were on 
elthe site when the land was ac- 
gage or the some two and a half years 
ago. All but 700 white families 
have been relocated but over 1,300 
non-white families still are on the 
site, according to the New. York 
State Committee on Discrimination 
in Housing. 


The Urban League, through its 
executive director, Edward S. 
Lewis, declared almost 100 per- 
cent of the Godfrey Nurse Houses 
site etnants were Negroes. Robert: 
Olnick is the developer there. 


“Both developers have been 
charged with failure te relocate 
site tenants as well as failure to 
maintain occupied site buildings in 
decent, safe and sanitary cond 
tions,” said Lewis. He cited 
Magistrates court records as show- 
ing scores of convictions for inhu- 
man and hazardous conditions ‘in 
the Godfrey Nurse site as late as 
spring of 1955. 


-. “Urban. redevolepment . and 
specifically the Title I programs 
have failed to provide housing, 
tather Title I has compounded our 
city’s housing problem,” he. said. 
“Huge areas have been demolish- 
ed for as much as three years with- 
out redevelopment. . 


This situation scniented the: 
State. Committee on Discrimina- 
tion in Housing, in. a. statement 
subscribed to by 15 organizations, 
including the New . York branches 
of the NAACP and the Americans 


Reckwell Kent he. 


is hoped, in language comprehen- 


i-| Margaret H. Eaton, Fritz Eichen- 


fer Democratic Action and the 


“It is no wonder that in some 
quarters urban renewal is becom- 
‘ing known as Negro clearance.” 

* 

UNDER Section 220, accclaimed 
as a boon for residential redevel- 
opment of ‘slum, clearance projects 
when it was adopted, FHA insur- 
ance cértifications .haye been 
granted for only six areas in New 
York City, and only: one commit- 
ment has come through. 


fors, Dr. Curtis MacDougall, Carey" 
‘McWilliams, Prof. Clyde R. Miller, 
‘American Jewish Congress, to say:| Robert Moir, Prof. Otto Nathan, 


The one commitment is for the’ 


Delano Village or Harlem: Estates | 


to run from 139th to 


project, , 
between Fifth and 


143rd_. Sts. 
Lenox Aves. 


But not only. FHA; but the ad- 
ministration of relocation in New 
York City one criticized strongly. 
It is the only city in the country; 
it was some § out by J. Clarence 
Davies Jr., head, of the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council. of 
New York, and others, which does 
‘not itself clear the land, relocate 
the residents and then sell the 
cleared land: to the private rede- 
veloper. 


sponsible for. relocation, instead of 
ithe policy’ of leaving the tenants 
to the redeveloper, to ‘resettle or 
not, and often to continue renting 
to while no repairs were made, 
jwas Called for. © 

Moses declared Title I projects |: 
today were “stymied because . of 
He said - private 


* capital,. banks. and insurance com-}. 


--Piiday, Wide. mad 


Sunday, Dec. 16, 17, 18) Bank 


_ CHATEAU GADENS 
usto _e Second Aven, N.Y. 


jpanies; have been :reluctant-to gol 
into mortgages for such projects, 
jexcept. . Perret Savings 


7 _ 


AT ONE. POINT Rep. Ralph. 
Gamble (R-NY) asked if FHA 
, jlays didn’t tie up the investor's 


money,” and Meg : paged yes, |in 


- 


A centralized: publie agency re-}. 


the purchase of land with the city 
ithe greatest.difficulties in deter-|' 


; agin 


Show to Open. 
-|Here Oct. 17 — 


THE FIRST ART exhibition by 
Rockwell Kent in fourteen years 
will be open to the public at The 
Art of Today Gallery, 118° W. 57 
St., Oct, 17 through 30, including 

Sunday, between 1 and 9 p.m. His 
new oils, lithograhphs and prints 
will be shown. : 

The theme of his 1941 exhibit 
was “Know and Defend = r 
‘He calls this one “The Ri 
Travel.” Mr. Kent writes: ‘ SOE a 
traveller's ‘admiration’ of the world 
that he has visited and come to 
know, these paintings are a _rec- 
ord. They are his report—made, it 


sible to everyoné. Ours is a lovely 
world, and art can help us realize 
it.” 

Robert Rosenwald, sculptor, is 
chairman of the sponsoring com- 
mittee. Among the patrons are 
Byron Allen, E. O. Austin, Prof. 
Stringfellow Barr, Edward ‘Biber- 
man, George Biddle, Ernest L. 
Blumenschei, N. A., Leonard B. 
Boudin, Elizabeth M. Boyden, 
Bobert ‘Brackman, N. A., Dee Carl- 
ton Brown, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Eliot Clark, N. A. and T. M. 
Cleland. 

Others are Dr. Charles: W. Col- 
lins, Mr. and Mrs. John. O. Crane, 


berg, N. A., Prof. Thomas L. 
Emerson, Wharton Esherick, Ste- 
phen Etnier, N. A., Philip Ever- 
good, Dr. Clark Foreman, Jane 
Foster, Prof, Royal W. France, 
Waldo . F rank, Peter Freuchen, 
Hugo Gellert, Ted Gilien, Rabbi. 
Robert E, Goldburg, Robert 
Gwathmey, E. Y. Harburg and) 
Prof. Fowler Harper. 

Also Prof. Robert J. Havighurst, 
John N. M. Howells, Leo plaber-; 
man, James Imbrie, Jo Jenks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dan. Burne Jones oe 
Jones, Mervin Jules, Albert Kahn 
Ursula Kasher, Phil Kerby, Dr. 
John ©A. Kingsbury, Elinor Ferry 
Kirstein, Dr. Corliss Lamont, Paul! 
Landacre, James Lechay, Ray Lev, 
Harvey J. Levine, Viveca Lind- 


Truman Nelson, John M. Picker- 
ing and Dr. Emily M. Pierson. 
Also Dr. Russell Potter, Gregorio 
Prestopino, Louis L. Redding, 
Anton Refregier, Richard L. Rit- 
man, Victor M. Shapiro, Raphael 
Soyer, N. A., Benton Spruance, 
N. A., Edgar Stillman, Jr., Donald | 
Ogden’ Stewart, I. F. Stone, Dr. 
Dirk Struick, Dr. Paul M. Sweezy, 
Mandel Terman, Anthony Toney, 
Rev. Dr. Harry F. Ward, Charles 
White, Frank Wilkinson, Anita 
Willcox and Philip Wittenberg. 


buildings. to be. lemolished. 

But the State Committee on 
Discriminaton in Housing, in the. 
statement given to all members of 
the committee, said: “Title I per- 
mits the “acquisition of open: and 
predominantly open. sites. Never- 
theless, no vacant sites have been 
used for Title. I housing. Public 
housing as. well has emphasized 
slum sites. The emphasis on sites: 
of high population density and 
high minority concentration is de- 
feating the urban renewal program 
before it can even get ‘started. 
William A. Schulz, head of the 
New York office of FHA, ‘said that 
even under the housing: amend- 
ments of 1955, which substtinted | 
replacement cost for value as a 
basis for determining the amount 
‘of the insurable mortgage, FHA 
“must include land. at its market 
value, rather than the sponsor's 
estimated cost.” | 
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BECAUSE |. of New York City’s 


Step This Way—Amateur Dancers 


‘Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 


|Gunsmoke—western (2) 10 


‘Movie Museum (9) 11. 1906 Sci- 


On. the Carousel te 9 : am, nu kids 
Mr. Wizard—Science (4) 11:30 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon. 


Movie Museum (9) Noon. Mae} 


‘Marsh, Blanche Sweet 

st hihouie: Jungle Book (7) 12:30. 
Sabu 

Thrills in Sports (13) 1:30 

Camera Three (2 2. Adaptation of 
Joseph Conrad’s “Heart of Dark- 
ness 

Football—Notre Dame vs. Mich- 
igan (4) 2:45 

Horse Race—Belmont (7) 4:15 
Horse Race—Camden N. J, (2) 
4:30 

Movie: Algiers (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 

Hans Chgistian Andersen ( (i1) 5 

Football Scoreboard (4) 5:30 

Sports (2) 6:10 

Lucy Show—Lucille Ball (2) 6:30 

Hariret Van Horne—TV colunm- 
ist (7) 6:30 


(7) 7 
we *siahailetad Daniels—guest 
Perry Como. Show (4) 8 
Jackie’ Gleason’s Tppeyernanans 
(2) 8:30 
Latin American Carnival (13) 9 


Ceorge Gobel (4) 10 


‘Damon Runyon Theater (2) 10:30 

Featurama (5) 11. Lou Géhrig, 
day in life of ballerina : 

Weather and sports (2) 11:10 

‘Movie:: The Overlanders (Aus- 
tralian) (2)°11:15 


ae 
Sunday, Oct. 16 
,»| Britannica Junior Theater (4) 9 am 
Charity Bailey (4) 10 am 
Children's Hour — United Nations 
on the March (4) 10:30 


ence Fiction filer 

Pet Genter Pregram (7) 11:30 

Pet Show (4) Noon 

Wonderama—kids (5) Noon 

College Press Conference (7) 1. 
Guest: Harold Stassen, special 
asst. to President on Disarma- 
ment. 

Eye on New York (2) 2:30 

Dr. Spock—Child Care (4) 3 

‘Zoo Paarde (4) 3:30 

Wide Wide World (4) 4. Pickups 
from all over the U.S. 

(il) 4. 


‘Championship Bowling 
Debut 

Let's Take A Trip (2) 4:30. For|- 
young people 

_. |Ommibus (2) 5 5. World of Jazz by} ” 
Léonard Bernstein 

Movie: Algiers with Boyer and 
LaMarr (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 


Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There (2) 6. Moscow To-} 


day—CBS report from Moscow 

N. Y. Times Youth Forum (5) 6:30. 
Benjamin Fine—special guest. ; 

Topic: Why Go To School 

Lassie (2) 7. For the young 

Big Playback (11) 5. 1934 All- 
star ballgame _— 

Private Secretary—Ann Sothern (2) 
7:30 

Victory at Sea (11) 7: 30. Mediter-| 


ranean naval struggles in World| >> 
War Il | 


Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Seene 
fronr ‘Inherit the Wind’ 

Variety. Hour (4) 8, Highlights 
from new movie version of 
‘Oklahoma’ * 

Play: Ann Todd and ‘Wendell. 
Corey in “The Black Wings’ (4) 
.9 

Forum on Atomic Energy (9) 9. : 

Alfred Hitcheock Presents @) 


i 


| | Hi-Fidelity Radio Pimicienlis 


Goanek Show—Variety (13) 9:30 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Movie: The Macomber Affair (2) 
a Based on a Hemirigway 
ale 


WNYC RADIO STATION 
Saturday, Oct 15 


9 am: Masterwork Hour—Brahms 
Symphony No. 2, etc. 
10:30; Young America Plays. Third 

at. Settlement. Musie Schoo! 
11:00: Canadian Concert 
Noon: Milhaud’s Symphony No, 2 — 
1:00: Chamber Music Time 
2:00: Prosper Merimee Play in 
French 
3:30: Great Women of France— 
George Sand 
5:30: London Forum | 
6:00: Hands Across the Sea 
7:00: Masterwork Hour. Same as 
9 am. 
8:30: Limited Edition 
WNYC RADIO 
Sunday, Oct. 16 
9: am: Masterwork Hour. Wagner 
Program 
10:30: Mr. and Mrs. Opera with 
Ruby Mercer 
Noon: Voices of France. Poly- 
phonic Music through ages 
1:00: he Recordings 
2:00: B’kIyn Museum Concert 
3:00: Campus Press Conference 
3:30 Chamber Music 
4:30: Gilbert’ Seldes 
Lively Arts 
6:00: Folkson Festival 
6:30: Song C Classics 
7:00: Masterwork Hour—Same as 
9 am 
'10:00:; Handel’s Oratorio-Belshaz- 
zar 


on the 


MOVIES 
Russian Holiday & Indian Festival, 
Stanley | 
Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. 
Guild 


Mr. Roberts, RKO- Theatres 

Summertime, Loews Theatres 

Marty, Sutton 

Phenix City Story, Loew's State 

To Catch A Thief, Paramount 

DRAMA 

Inhérit the Wind, National 

Tiger att he Gates, Plymouth 

Bus Stop, Music Box 

Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 

View From the Bridge, Coronet 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

City Opera, City Center 


Classified Ads 


FUENISHED ROOMS 


ONE OR TWO furnished roonre with . 
kitchen priv. Use of entire apt. Brenx. 
Call Sat. & Sun or weekday eves. CY 
3-4674. 


MUSIC ID IN STRUCTION 


MANDOLIN ‘SYMPHONY ORCH. of N. Y. 
Mandolin class for beginners and ad- 
vanced. Instruction free te members, 50c 
weekly dues, non-profit organization. 
Write to: 106 E. i4th &St., N.¥.C. 3. 


FOR SALE. 


PORTABLE DISWASHER—Fully Autema- 
tic. SPECIAL $150. Standard Brand Dist., 
142 Fourth Ave. (}3-and 14 Sts.) GR 
33-7819. One hour free Perrine: or 2 
tokens. 


| MOVING AND STORAGE 
long distance, ee, . pickup 


ata 2 _— movers. Wendell. JE -6-8000. 


Vector Laboratories 


2}7 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales ® Installation * Servicé 


Scaler: he said “in all contracts for 
the sponsor builder is. required to 


relocate; tenants. and clear the 
land.” This has “created for FHA 


ling ober value as dea as creat- 
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airing aS 
pr m uw 
of the Talodation and tends 
to limit the number of bidders for 
the land.” He referred’ the subcom-} 
mittee’ to recommendations in “the 

Mayor's. Committee for © Better 


milking of 


"MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK. GIARAMITA 
nearsra ave. -— GR 7-2457 
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| Labor in New York 


By Herbert Signer 


SD ee | 


* 


© The Anti-Picket Raling 
® DeSapic Bypasses N.Y. Labor _ 


ANTI-PICKETING injunction: 

The “it can’t happen here’ in 
New York nection took a a beat- 
ing last week, when a State 
Supreme Court Justice issued 
one of the most sweeping anti- 
union rulings against picketing 
in labor's history, in this state 
or any other. 

Justice Carroll. G. - Walters 
ruled in a case involving Dis- 
trict 65, CIO Retail, Wholesale 
& Department Store Union, 
that picketing which hurt an 
employer's business could be 
held illegal, even though it was 
‘checefal and lawful” picketing. 


All sections of New York la- 
bor recognized at once this was 
the kind of judicial ruling which 
coud lead to the outlawing of all 
picketing by all unions under 
any° circumstances. The S.ate 
AFL, State CIO, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, AFL, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, AFL, and 
other unions let District 65 know 
right away they were ready to 
join in the common fight to get 
this ruling set aside. Meanwhile, 
employer groups began to rally 
te support Oe: ae ruling. 


THE TILL CASE: A power- 
ful example to the entire labor 
movement of New York was set 
Tuesday by District 65, CIO 
Retail, Wholesale & ent 
Store Union, with its rally involv- 
ing 20,000 trade unionists in the 
garment market, the great ma- 
jority being white workers. This 


action lifts to a new high the 


steadily growing protest move- 
ment initiated several weeks ago 
with the rally in Harlem - 
sored by the Brother of 
Sleepmg Car Porters, AFL. 

The Laun Workers Joint 

Board (affiliated with the Amal- 
amatecd Clothing Workers, 
10) at its last meeting heard a 
report by manager Louis Simon 
on the Till case and adopted a 
resolution condemning the Mis- 
sissippi acquittal verdict. 

In New York's large and po- 
tentially powerful labor move- 
ment, there are still many im- 
portant unions which have not 
acted vigorously on this issue, 
or which have at best passed for- 
mal resolutions.. Nor have the 
central bodies of AFL and CIO, 
on a state and city scale, taken 
action as yet, although individual 
leaders have spoken out. For 
progressive trade unionists, this 
remains -a central issue, with 
great potentialities in terms of 


bor rally which was sponsored 
by Dist. 65, jointly with the 
NAACP and the Jewish Labor 
Committee. 

* 

DE SAPIO AND LABOR: 
Carmine De Sapio told a press 
conference he would meet with 
AFL, CIO and Railroad union 
officials on the West Coast this 
week, to discuss a national labor 
policy for the Democr&tic parfty. 


sidering De Sapio_has not met 
with AFL, CIO and Railroad 
union leaders in New York State 
for any such purpose. In fact, 
such a gathering of union spokes- 
men in N. Y. State, representing 


ers, to discuss the 56 elections, 
strikes us as being a worthwhile 
idea, with or without Mr. De 


Sapio present. m 


SUPPLEMENTAL LAYOFF 
benefits (Sub): State Industrial 
Commissioner Isador Lubin last 
week okayed workers - getting 
state unemployment insurance 
checks: and, at the same time, 
payments under “guaranteed 
wage’ plans” as in the UAW- 
Ford -contract. He also asked 
a en haa a Javits for a 
" ite” opinion. 

a 


UNEMPLOYMENT on Long 
Island: With -12,000 Republic 
Aviation Corp. rage laid off 
since August, 1954, and grow- 
ing unemployment in other Long 
Island industries, CIO and AFL 
unions there have been pressing 
for state and federal action. Gov. 
Harriman was asked to set up a 
“full employment. conference.” 
In turn, Governor sent State 
Industrial Commissioner Isador 
Lubin and Commerce Commis- 
sioner Edward T. Dickenson, to 
meet with spokesmen for the 
International Association of Ma- 
chininists, Nassau-Suffolkk CIO 
Council, AFL Central Trades & 
Labor Council, and other union 
proups. Two-thirds of Long Is- 

ds 96,000 sr a pA em- 
pioyes were reported employed 

y defense plants. A Hofstra 
College survey of the problem 
is intended to figure out how to 
attract “high class non-defense” 
industry to the Island. 
® 

GOV. HARRIMAN: In a 
speech last weekend to the state 
convention of the N. Y. State 
Association of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, Gov. Har- 
riman criticised the Republican 
party in Albany and Washing- 


labor and people's unity. This 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


CAMP MIDVALE is open every week-end 
of the year—but it is closed on Saturday, 
Oct. 15 because everyone.and their friends 
are going to be at ovr First Annual Ban- 
quct at Yugoslav Hall, 406 W. 41 St., NYC. 
$2.50. Reservations: Midvale Camp Corp., 


Delicious food, good en 
Midvale, N. J. ; 


Coming 
GALA FALL CONCERT at 
munity Center, 3200 Coney 
Oct. 22 

include: 


artist: MARA & CHAOLI, well 
Oriental. dancers. Cont. $1.25 in adv. 


Com- 


at 8:30 p.m. rtists 
de: MALAMUD, well known Oancerting 
reputed, $6 


ton as being “against labor, 
ainst the little fellow, against 
people's interests, and for the 
special interests . . . (and)-as anti- 
union as ever. He reviewed 
favorably his own Administra- 
tion’s program on labor issues. 

f | * 

BAKERS UNION GAINS: 
Bakers Union Local 3, AFL 
formed earlier this year oe 
a merger of six locals, has launch- 
ed a major organizing drive 
among 130 shops on Long Island, 
jointly with Retail Sales Clerks 
Union, Local 150. Also, Local 3 
announced substantial gains in 
the new contraet won 
H. C, Bohack Co., including a 

across-the-board 


oom - 
—_ 


is one great. lessow from the la- | 


about 2,000,000 organized work- 


wage in- 


~ Members of the staff of THE. WORKER and DAILY 
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year's registration week. 
selves eligible to vote in the No- 


svember election. by _registering, 


jand to vi ) 
primaries the fol 
in a 


-in the party 
ing year by 
, was due to 
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wind up this Saturday, Oct. 15th, 
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Siuine “off-year” election in 


The polls on Saturday were 
scheduled to be open from 7 a.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. During the week, 

y° were open each day from 

:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 

There are, of course, good rea- 
sons for the stress on enrollment. 


For.one thing, this is the first gen- 
ew. 


@1 York history, in the sense that there 
| will be no-contest for city, state 


IT WAS learned this week. 
that the Justice Department, 
despite the serious of 
Claudia Jones, plans to proceed 
at once with deportation pro- 
ceedings against this well-lnown 
Negro woman leader, immedi- 
ately upon- her release from 
prison, October 23. - 

The American Committee for 
the Protection of the Foreign- 
Born has undertaken legal steps 
to secure a stay of proceedings 
until she has time to repair her 
health. The Committee points 
out that U. S. Attornéy General 
Herbert Brownell can prevent 
her forced departure for the 
British West Indies under “dis- 
cretionary powers’ provided ~in 
the immigration law, and urges 
that letters and telegrams of 
protest be sent to him. 

Funds of $2,000 are needed 
for the fine which was levied 
against her as part of the Smith 
Act conviction, and $5,000 for 
bail to secure her rélease on the 
deportation order. Funds should 
be sent to Defense Committee, 
at ig ge scl 

» Y. Telephone: Murray 
Hill 4-3459.- 


Travel Ban Lifts 
On Mrs. Wellman 


to Washington and New York. 

Free on $2,000 bail; she had 
previously been denied permission 
to travel on three occasions. 

When Mrs. Wellman announced 
on Sept. 24 that she would chal- 
lenge the last denial in Federal 
Court as a violation of her consti- 
tutional rights, the Immigration au- 
thorities offered to reconsider their 
decision, and on Oct. 4 reversed 
their previous ruling. 


ALL TRANSPORTATION 
was halted in St. Louis Tues- 
day when transit worker mem- 
bers of Local 788, AFL, Amal- 
gamated Street Electric Reail- 
way and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees struck. at 6:50 A.M. 
Workers walked out despite the 
order of Gov, Phil. M. Don- 
nelly for state seizure of the 
St. Louis Public Service Co. un- 
der the strike-breaking King- 
Thompson Act. 


crease, 242 cents additional in- 
crease in night differential pay 
and a fourth week's -vacation 
after 10 years of- employment. 
The union is now for 
the opening of 1 contract 
talks with 800 shops. 


| LAST WEEK 
RUSSIAN HOLIDAY 


GILELS AT THE PIANO 
STANLEY THEATRE 
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| fe jor nation legislative or executive 
ed Sees BE ce ' office, and ho 


eat issue on the 
ballot to move the pepole, as there 
was in 1947 when_-Proportional 
Representation wee Voted out. 


THERE ARE several local 
races Of which the Queens district 
attorneyship fight is the most im- 
portant. D.A.s will also be elected 
in the Bronx and Richmond. There 
will be a state senate by-election 
in the Bronx; an assembly by- 
election in Manhattan and a city 
councilmanic by-election in Rich- 
mond, Supreme court judges in all 
boroughs and city court judges in 
Manhattan, © Brookl and Bronx. 
will also be elected. Many of the 
judgeship nominations are rh 
tisan, with no contest involved. 

These in themselves are not 
likely to stir the mass of voters, 
especially in Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan, where most of the voters 
live and where there is not even 
a district attorneyship contest. 
Hence, voters are not likely to 
come out to register simply on the. 
plea to vote in November. | 

But second, and more important, 
ridge 2 next year oe 
to im nt to the se- 
lection «5 As for the presi- 
dency, especially of the Demo- 
cratic Party, as well as for con- 
gressional and legislative nominees. 
As things look now, both major 

may have wide open races. 
such races, the New York del- 


egations to the nominating conven- 
tions dominate, and are often -deci- 


Democrats, a sharp 
struggle is brewing between the 
Democratic machine, which .is 
booming Averell Harriman, and 
other e ts of that’ party, who 
are boosting Adlai Stevenson. The 
issue will decided at the pri- 
mary polls next June. 

* 


THE WEEKLY trade paper of 
the Hotel Trades. Council (AFL), 
which speaks for 75,000 organized 
workers, stressed in its plea for reg-' 
istration the need of workers to be 
in a position to take part in con- 
gressional primaries. It gave as an 
example the 18th district in Man- 
hattan, now re ted by. James. 
G, Donovan, the most -reactionary 
Democratic congressman in -the’ 
New York delegation. Without tak- 
ing a formal position for or against 
Donovan, it noted that if workers 
will want to defeat him_ next 
spring, they have to enroll Demo- 
crat now. 

The New.York Post, in a sha 
ly worded editorial Monday, call. 
ed for Democratic enrollment of 
all liberals to defeat the efforts of 
Tammany leader Carmine DeSapio 


_ IT COULD BE that never in New York electoral history 
has so much stress been put on enrollment for the 
week where citizens make them- 


following 


dent through the New York dele- 
gation. The American Labor Party 
not on the primary ballot this year 
urged its members to register this 
year. While it did not suggest they 
enroll, leaving it up to each as a 
personal matter, it urged others 
“temporarily wedded” to the major 
parties to enroll in their parties. 
DeSapio himself, silent on regis- 
tration until the eve of registration 
week, charged that Daily Worker 
pleas for a large registration and 
enrollment were an attempt at “in- 
filtration” of “subversives’~in the 
major parties..The paper's crime, 
according to the Tammany leader, 
'was conspiracy to advocate voting. 


* 


A SPECIAL feature of the reg- 
istration drive was the strong em- 
phasis placed on enrollment by 
Negro and Puesto Rican leaders, 


both as. a means of putting pres- 
sure on party leaders for more ac- 
tive struggle against discrimination 
and for greater minority represen- 
tation in public office. 

As of Wednesday night, after 
three days of registration, it ap- 
peared that about 30 percent of the 
citys 5,800,000 eligible voters 
would turn out to register this 
year. The total figure was running 
8 percent below the slightly less 
than 2,000,000 who turned out in 
1951, when a city council presi- 
dent vacancy was due to be filled 
Election Day. — 

Besides Richmond, which has a 
hot district attorneyship race this 
year, the highest registration pro- 
a to last year was in Brook- 
yn's Bedford-Stuyvesant area, the 
borough's. major Negro community. 
Among -the factors that were said 
to be responsible was intense in- 
terest in the election of a Negro 
congressman from the 10th dis- 
trict, which includes Bedford- 
Stuyvesant... The main area of 
struggle here will probably be the 
Democratic primary. 

The 14th A.D. in Manhattan, 
heart of the Puerto Rican commu- 
nity, also showed a relatively high 
registration as compared with pre- 
vious years. 


FIRST BREAK in Miami ho- 
tel strike in six months came 
with 192-room Hotel Vander- 
bilt signing contract with AFL 
Hotel Employees union. 


——a 


An Evening With 
SCOTT NEARING 


Thursday—Nov. 3 


Adelphi Hall 


74 Fifth Avenue bet. 
13 and 14 Sts. 


Title of address 
“THE TIDE HAS TURNED” 
ADMISSION 250° 


| Ausp. Committee of Women National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
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